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Perkins reauthorized 



CTE is alive, well, and 
redefining itself. 



Methods for local operajing 
procedures are outlined in the 
document. 



CHAPTER I 

Framework for Perkins III 

Historically, career-technical education has provided applied and active 
learning opportunities. Typically, students who wanted more relevance 
and application in their education have taken this path. Through the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act of 1984 and its 
reauthorizations in 1990 and 1998, enrolled learners, including those in 
special populations, have been encouraged and supported in their choices 
to “succeed by doing.” It has been the answer for many to the question, 
“Why do I need to know this?” Perkins has assisted many learners with the 
transitions to postsecondary education and further education, and it has 
been a major supplier of competent members in our productive workforce. 
Now, renamed to reflect the evolving relationships of culture, learning, 
and work, Career-Technical Education (CTE) is alive, well, and redefining 
itself. State and federal legislation is reflecting and driving the increased 
emphasis by employers and educators for a more skilled workforce. As 
a result, education reform initiatives encourage more integrated learning, 
provision of employment skills, and continued lifelong learning and 
satisfied lives. 

In keeping with history and newer trends, this document, entitled Roadmap 
to Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act of 1998, outlines 
methods that local and State agencies can use to implement Illinois 
initiatives and the new Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education 
Act of 1998 (hereafter referred to as Perkins III or the Perkins Act) in 
meeting the needs of special populations students. While the Illinois State 
Board of Education (ISBE) recognizes that each agency operates within 
its own local parameters, this document offers guidelines from which 
agencies can shape their operating procedures for meeting the needs of 
all learners, including those fitting the description of one or more of the 
population categories listed below. 



In Perkins III, the populations designated as special include . . . 

-*» individuals with disabilities. 

individuals from economically disadvantaged families, including foster 
children. 

individuals preparing for nontraditional training and employment, 
single parents, including single pregnant women, 
displaced homemakers. 

individuals with other barriers to educational achievement, including 
individuals with limited English proficiency. 



Using Perkins III as a backdrop and framework, this guidebook offers 
information in accordance with other federal legislation, Illinois State 
Goals, and the Illinois State Board of Education/Center for Workforce and 
Communit y Partnerships* State Perkins Plan as-thev-relate-to-provisions- 
Tbr special populations learners in CTE. 






Section A: National Educational Reform 

It is important to recognize the 1 998 Perkins Act as one part of a 
national educational reform movement. The driving force behind the more 
stringent accountability measures of Perkins III, with its emphasis on 
quality, flexibility, and seamless educational and workforce systems is that 
it is not a mandate of Perkins only. In fact, it is an integral component 
of many state and national initiatives. In order to prepare all learners for 
the workplace and lifelong learning, systemic change on multiple fronts is 
required. In fact, change of this magnitude can only occur as educators 
collaborate to streamline and improve services. 

For this reason, it is mandated in Perkins III that the services and 
programs for special populations previously provided by Perkins II 
be coordinated with existing services and other initiatives. Those 
implementing Perkins III and the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998, 
for instance, are required to avoid duplication and supplanting of services. 
By implication, education is becoming a priority for all members of society. 

At the federal level, legislation such as Goals 2000, the WIA, the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act, and Perkins III have been passed to . . . 

-*• encourage or mandate states to develop a more comprehensive, 
collaborative planning system. 

-** streamline the data gathering process, 
integrate programs and funds. 

I develop a single program improvement process. 

At the State level, Illinois Learning Standards and the School Improvement 
Plan reinforce the national momentum to . . . 

-► assist schools and districts to provide quality education. 

-► integrate academics and CTE. 

-*• connect education to real-world situations. 

As a result, local educational agencies and business personnel have taken 
significant strides to improve schools and higher education to help all 
students achieve the Illinois Learning Standards and basic occupational 
skills. ISBE (2000a) holds planning meetings to coordinate with staff 
working with the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Perkins 
Act, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), and other federal 
programs to increase the cumulative impact of all programs. 



Reform initiatives - Stringent 
accountability, with emphasis 
on quality, flexibility, and 
seamless educational and 
workforce systems 



Coordination of services 
mandated to .. . 

-► encourages 
comprehensive, 
collaborative planning 
system. 

-► streamline data gathering. 
-► integrate programs and 
funds. 

-► develop improvement 
process. 

Illinois reinforces national 
momentum. 



Help all learners achieve 
Illinois Learning Standards and 
basic occupational skills. 
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HRIC is now the Illinois 
Workforce Investment Board 
(IWIB). 



HRICUWIB’s six outcome- 
oriented goals encompass the 
Illinois Learning Standards and 
State performance measures 
with the Perkins Act core 
indicators. 



Section B: Illinois' Provisions for 
Quality Career-Technical Education 

Business leaders have taken an active role in improving the quality 
of teaching and learning. In Illinois, members of the Illinois Business 
Education Coalition, including CEOs, managers, presidents, and senior 
staff of major Illinois corporations, have met to build a long-term education 
improvement agenda. In recognizing the importance of education in 
preparing the nation’s future workforce, business and industry members 
are taking on significant leadership responsibilities in education reform. 

In response to the national changes and accompanying imperatives for 
educational reform, the Governor of Illinois-appointed a Human Resource 
Investment Council (HRIC). The HRIC, renamed to include the functions 
of the Illinois Workforce Investment Board (IWIB), has helped to develop 
a statewide vision and standards for preparing Illinois learners to meet 
workplace and societal challenges. 

State HRIC/IWIB Identified Goals for CTE Learners 

The HRIC/IWIB has identified six outcome-oriented goals for CTE 
learners. These statewide goals encompass the Perkins Act core 
indicators with the accompanying State performance measures, and 
interface with the Illinois Learning Standards established by the ISBE 
(2000a): 

1. All learners should achieve high standards of academic, analytical 
thinking, technical-professional, and employability skills so they are well- 
prepared for employment and further education and training. 

2. Current workers should continuously upgrade their academic, technical- 
professional, and workplace skills to assure the relevance of their skills 
to changing work requirements and their continued employability. 

3. All persons, including those not in the workforce, should have 
opportunities to access high-quality career information and to 
participate equitably in education and training services to achieve the 
high levels of skill and knowledge necessary to increase the competitive 
advantage of Illinois businesses in the global marketplace. 

4. All learners should be able to make smooth transitions through the 
educational and training system and into the workplace in order to 
attain personal and family economic self-sufficiency through rising real 
incomes and to improve the economic development of the State. 

5. Learners throughout the educational and training system should 
participate in programs that link classroom and workplace learning. 

_6,_AILIearners-should-be-assured-of-the-quality,-efficiencyrand 
accountability of workforce preparation programs. 



In accordance with these goals, all Perkins-funded programs are to 
provide individuals who are members of special populations with equal 
access to the full range of CTE programs available to individuals who are 
not members of special populations. 

Equal Opportunities, Access, and 
Modifications Available for CTE Learners 

To assure that all learners have equal opportunities for success in 
CTE programs and employment, the ISBE’s Center for Workforce and 
Community Partnerships (CWCP) has outlined equity provisions in the 
State Plan (ISBE, 2000a). In accordance with the General Education 
Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1228a), the following guidelines are used to 
assure equitable participation in State-level activities. 

ISBE will continue providing technical assistance to both external and 
internal clients through the services of ISBE staff with equity expertise. 

ISBE will continually update and collect assurance forms that list all 
items recipients must agree to and observe when accepting and using 
federal program funds, including Section 427 of the General Education 
Provisions Act. 

During equity reviews and onsite visits, ISBE staff will verify the 
equitable activities of school districts, local education agencies (LEAs), 
and community colleges. 

-► In any competitive grant activity, individuals of diverse backgrounds will 
be provided with opportunities to apply for grants and to serve on review 
teams in an effort to assure equitable participation. 

-*• All conferences will provide opportunities, training, materials, and 
networking for diverse State populations. 

The State accreditation processes will continue to be a major force in 
supporting equitable opportunities for learners and instructors. 

State-level commissions, advisory committees, ad hoc committees, task 
forces, or other groups will have membership that is representative of 
the diverse populations and groups in the State. (ISBE, 2000a, p. 25) 

As required in Section 427 of the General Education Provisions Act, 

ISBE (2000a) is addressing the six barriers — (1) gender, (2) race, 

(3) national origin, (4) religion, (5) disability, and (6) age — through input 
from representatives of these groups. This is being accomplished for 
LEAs through the State-level development of models, guidelines, staff 
development activities, and other activities. The intent of these activities is 
to assure appropriate access of information and programs to all interested 
participants. Clearly, through the establishment of these State goals and 
activities, the particular importance of special populations students is 
affirmed in Illinois. 



Illinois assures equitable 
participation opportunities in 
the following ways: 

Technical assistance 
Assurance forms 
Verification of equitable 
activities 

Diverse backgrounds 
invited to apply 
Conferences required to 
provide accommodations 
Equitable accreditation 
-*• Diverse memberships 



According to Section 427 of 
the General Education 
Provisions Act, ISBE 
addresses six barriers: 

1. Gender 

2. Race 

3. National origin 

4. Religion 

5. Disability 

6. Age 
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Perkins III and this guidebook 
support the road to career 
success. 

Chart 1-A represents the 
process. 




Lifelong learning is a road with diverse experiences, many of which are 
career related. This road is delineated by career development mile markers 
or stages. It is the process of moving along the road that educational 
reform laws encourage and State initiatives support. Chart 1-A, “Stages of 
Career Development,” represents this traveling process. 



D Perkins III and other legislation encourage the practice of career 
D development to help students identify, select, or explore their interests, 

I goals, and career majors, including those options that may not be 
I traditional for their gender, race, or ethnicity. Through exploratory activities, 
| learners are able to form clear goals and make appropriate decisions 
| about their future careers. Computer-assisted programs and other 
| resources (e.g., the Internet; Dictionary of Occupational Titles-, and the 
| Occupational Outlook Handbook, published by the U.S. Department of 
I Labor) can be used during the career exploration process. Schmidt 
I (1993) suggests that educational staff ensure that their curriculum, school 
„ services, and special programs provide students with opportunities to 
! learn about the present and future trends and directions of different 
J occupations. 



Career development is a 
process that all people go 
through like physical 
development or mental 
development. 



Career development has been defined as the interaction of psychological, 
sociological, economic, physical, and chance factors that shape the 
sequence of jobs, occupations, or careers in which a person may engage 
throughout a lifetime. Career development is a major aspect of human 
development. It includes the entire life span and encompasses the whole 
person. Career development involves a person’s past, present, and future 
work roles. It is linked to self-concept, family life, and all aspects of one’s 
environmental and cultural conditions. 



I NCRVE (1995) notes that career awareness and exploration actually 
„ begin at a very young age for all learners. Through role models and 
! television, young people often develop stereotypes and draw conclusions 
■ about many careers that may limit their future. Therefore, it is desirable 
" for educational entities to begin assisting young people in their career 
D development prior to their entry into kindergarten, and this assistance 
D should continue through every phase of their development into adult life. In 
I this way, learners become aware of their strengths, aptitudes, and interests 
I and are able to match them to the full range of options available (Schmidt, 

| 1993). It is important for service providers to note that the ages and grades 
| in all stages need to stay flexible and approximate. 



Illinois has adopted a four- 
phase model for career 
development: 

Awareness - grades preK-5 



Career Awareness 

To ensure that the career development process is consistent, Illinois has 
adopted a four-phase model based on the National Career Development 
Competencies to guide the development of comprehensive career 
development services. The awareness phase in grades preK-5 helps 
learners understand work and their own uniqueness. This phase provides 
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have similar backgrounds and functions) and planned career development 
activities in the context of the fundamental learning areas. 



Career Exploration 

The exploration phase in grades 6-8 helps learners discover their 
individual interests and abilities by exploring careers; this, in turn, will 
help learners understand how they fit into the world of work. Exploration 
is achieved through multidisciplinary, hands-on activities. In addition, 
cooperative learning techniques fostering teamwork and problem solving 
are highlighted. In-school career development activities include unbiased 
assessment and career interest inventories designed to help learners 
identify their abilities and aptitudes. By the end of 8th grade, learners 
should be prepared to select one of the six career interest areas as they 
develop their Individualized Career Plans (ICPs), at least tentatively. 

Individualized career planning, an essential component of career 
preparation, is the cornerstone for making appropriate career, educational, 
and occupational choices (Cunanan & Maddy-Bernstein, 1993). It is critical 
to the smooth transition of learners from school to work or further 
education. Career planning is a means for learners to reflect on and 
examine important areas of their lives and the value of education to their 
future lifestyles and career choices. It is a pivotal step for all learners in 
opening doors to more promising and challenging careers. 

Counselors, instructors, special populations personnel, and other student 
service professionals must collaborate in assisting all learners to develop 
and implement a formal individualized comprehensive written career plan. 
NCRVE (1995) notes that since team consideration of issues often creates 
the conditions for new perspectives, it is important that agency service 
providers work together with the learner on ICPs. In light of the ICPs, 
team members can examine their own practices and cooperate for more 
effective individualized career services. 

Career Investigation and Preparation 

The investigation phase in grades 9 and 10 provides opportunities for 
learners to test their preliminary career decisions through instruction 
in all aspects of a chosen industry and through work-based learning 
experiences available through job shadowing and mentoring. By the 
beginning of the 1 1th grade, it is expected that all learners will be able 
to select a career major. 

The preparation phase in grades 1 1 through 16 helps learners to develop 
advanced academic and occupational skills directly related to their ICPs. 
Job-related skill development focuses on meeting the specific occupational 
standards approved by the Illinois Occupational Skills Standards and 
Credentialing Council. 



Exploration - grades 6-8 



By the end of 8th grade, 
learners can make a tentative 
career choice. 



ICPs should be dynamic and 
changeable as learners 
mature. 



Investigation - grades 9 & 10 

All students are able to make a 
choice of a career major by the 
beginning of 11th grade. 



Preparation - grades 11-16 




CTE benefits every learner ! 
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5 Educational reform, which seeks to integrate academic and CTE curricula, 
! has been supported by forward-thinking educators, businesses, and 
: communities. In addition to providing a foundation of integrated academic 
and career-technical basic skills for workforce development in Illinois, CTE 
J provides a vehicle for learning experientially. 

D In Illinois, CTE, coordinated through the Education for Employment (EFE) 

I systems and community colleges, is the critical educational component of 
I the Workforce Development System. CTE provides a process by which 
| students learn through the following key elements: 

I 

| Curriculum that is aligned to the Illinois Learning Standards 
I Sequence of career development activities 
I -► Learning options appropriate for all learners/learning styles 
n -► Workplace skills (SCANS) taught in context 
„ -► Exposure to a wide range of career experiences 
^ -► Work-based learning opportunities 
^ -► Experiences to connect lifelong learning and earning 
" -►Technical skills based on industry and the Illinois Occupational Skill 
D Standards 

I 

I CTE contributes to a comprehensive workforce development system in 
| Illinois in the following ways: 



| -► Increases high school graduation rate 
| -► Provides basic technical skills needed for the 21 st century 
I -► Integrates academic and workplace skills necessary for all careers 
n -► Improves the earning potential of learners 
n -► Provides dual credit opportunity for learners 

„ -► Aligns with career opportunities today and in the future (Committee of 
Education for Employment System Directors, 2000) 



Occupational Areas 
-► Agriculture and Natural 
Resources 

-► Arts and Communications 
Health Care 
Human and Family 
Services 

Engineering and Industrial 
Technology 
-► Business and 

Administrative Services 



ISBE funds many opportunities/vehicles for integrated school and work 
experiences for students through CTE. CTE occupational areas currently 
include Agriculture and Natural Resources, Arts and Communications, 
Health Care, Human and Family Services, Engineering and Industrial 
Technology, and Business and Administrative Services, and are offered 
as electives to secondary and postsecondary learners. Programs within 
these areas include such authentic learning opportunities as cooperative 
education, Tech Prep, school-based enterprises, community-based 
learning/community service, internships, and youth apprenticeships. 
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Cooperative Education 

Cooperative education is a means of preparing individuals for work. 

The underlying principle of cooperative education, commonly referred to 
as “co-op,” is to provide individuals with paid employment closely linked 
to the classroom. Students participating in cooperative education usually 
spend the second half of their school day working at a job for which they 
not only get paid but also receive credits toward graduation. They spend 
the rest of their day in academic classes. Although most co-op programs 
do not usually provide workplace credentials for participation, the rewards 
for learners are in the early exposure they get that will help lead them 
to employment after graduation, the wages they receive while in school, 
and the diploma and/or credential they receive upon completion. These 
co-op jobs sometimes lead to full-time jobs upon graduation. If jobs 
are coordinated with the interests of the participants in mind, the co-op 
experiences can help to confirm career choices. 



CTE 

Cooperative education 
Tech Prep 

School-based enterprise 
Community-based learning/ 
community service 
Internships 

-*■ Youth apprenticeships 



Tech Prep 

Perkins III confirms Technical Preparation (Tech Prep) programs as viable 
for employers and learners alike in the boosting of skills and the creation 
of streamlined paths to the workplace. Tech Prep seeks to identify a 

sequence of acade mir anH r.TFmnr.«if , tn I nnri r.ti i Hont r>4 hm i i g h a 

seamless transition from high school to college youth apprenticeships. 

A major goal is to raise the academic ability for technical training. Tech Prep 
or 2+2 programs, as they are sometimes called, involve the coordination of 
curricula during the last two years of high school and the first two 
years or more of higher education or during a youth apprenticeship 
program of at least two years following secondary instruction. Tech Prep 
includes “a common core of required proficiency in mathematics, science, 
communications, and technologies designed to lead to an associate’s 
degree or postsecondary certificate in a specific career field” (Section 
204 of the Perkins Act). Tech Prep programs help build a foundation for 
the high-level reasoning and operational skills that advanced technological 
manufacturing and production techniques require. Tech Prep requires an 
articulation and integration plan between institutions at the secondary and 
postsecondary levels to improve credentials, certification, and transition of 
learners into successful employment. Additionally, Tech Prep gives learners 
experience in the adult world of responsible work and provides incentives 
for them to continue their schooling (ISBE, 1999b). 



Tech Prep provisions are 
described in the Carl D. 
Perkins Act of 1998, Title II. 



School-Based Enterprises 

Bank branches, fast-food restaurants, gift stores, and retail stores are 
school-based enterprises that offer exciting experiences and real-world 
applications to learners. These on-campus ventures become the learning- 
in-action sites where learners apply classroom-learned skills such as sales 
techniques, human relations, advertising, pricing, calculating expenses 
and profits, maintaining inventory, and accounting in the workplace. Thus, 
learners who are participating in school-based enterprises not only 



-earn-credits-but-learn-job=related-skillsin“a“pra'Ctical context, gain 
experience relevant to the workplace, and become better prepared to enter 
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[ the workforce upon graduation. Schools collaborate with businesses to 
U establish this type of learning environment for learners. 

D 

D Community-Based Learning/Community Service 

jj The local community is a rich learning resource that assists in the smooth 
^ transition of learners from school to work. It offers learners multiple 
H opportunities to explore careers and learn skills that are necessary for 
D successful participation in the real world. Learners who are involved in 
0 community services spend a part of their school day or time after school 
0 in community settings, including hospitals, libraries, public transportation, 

D recreational facilities, and other sites. Their time is often an unpaid 
| volunteer contribution. By performing certain functions in the community, 

] learners receive hands-on work experience, explore careers, acquire job 

0 skills, learn about the community and its members, and get credit for the 

1 hours they work. 

I 

D Internships 

J Internship opportunities help learners connect classroom- and work-based 
^ learning experiences. This is especially true for individuals who have difficulty 
jj with abstract theoretical learning. 

D Internships for high school students are growing in popularity. Learners 
0 are placed in a work setting to give them exposure to work and a 
D career interest while in high school. Some students rotate through several 
0 internships either during the summer or during the school year. At the 

0 postsecondary level, internships may be offered as paid experiences 
n related to skill training with or without credit. 

jj Internships provide an excellent opportunity for learners to obtain direct 
U exposure to different careers and develop workplace competencies. 

II 

q Youth Apprenticeship 

H Youth apprenticeship is a means by which young people can make the 

1 transition from school to careers with valuable experience by linking 

II education and structured on-the-job training. Young people generally begin 
II learning on the job at age 16, and classroom aspects of the program 
D may begin as early as middle or junior high school. Youth apprenticeship 
Q programs include the following components: 

II 

0 -*- Student Participation - Youth apprenticeship is designed to be an 

1 integral part of the basic education of a broad cross-section of youth. 

n Educational Content - Apprenticeship combines conceptual or theoretical 
n education with practical or specific education, sometimes referred to as 
. the integration of academics and CTE. Apprenticeship programs are also 
J designed to teach broader employability and social skills. 

^ -*■ On-Site Instruction - In an apprenticeship, a significant part of the basic 
!■ educational program of the participating youth takes place on the job. 



Credentialing - Graduating apprentices should acquire a credential 
that is recognized by a wide range of employers as certifying the 
achievement of a given level of skill. (Please refer to Chapter IV, 
“Continuum of Quality Support for Learners,” for more information.) 



Some of the apprentice-like programs in the United States include Job Corps, 
the Summer Training and Education Program, Foxfire programs, Experience- 
Based Career Education, and informal apprenticeships. In Peoria, Illinois, 
Caterpillar Corporation offers a youth apprenticeship in drafting. 





CTE provides work-based opportunities through its various vehicles. The 
following activities help learners make career choices: 

Provide learners with opportunities to examine their emerging career 
identity. 

-*■ Include structured observations of various careers. 

Include information about high-wage, high-skill, and nontraditional 
occupations and access to role models in nontraditional careers. 

-*■ Incorporate a job shadowing day or mentored experiences. 

-*■ Encourage studying labor market and occupational information. 

Conduct interviews of incumbent workers. 

-*■ Start no later than 7 th grade with career exploring, interest inventories, 
aptitude tests, exploratory classes, labor market and occunational 


• 


inrormation, job clubs, and commercial work samples. 

Include student service assistance in overcoming educational, personal, 
and social problems and barriers to equal access and equity. 

Educate learners on appropriate employee behavior, etiquette, employee 
rights, and legal issues. 

Teach learners interviewing skills and recognition of their strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Assist learners in obtaining resource materials on career opportunities 
in the community. 

At the postsecondary level, provide learners with adequate information 
and training to use or take advantage of academic advising, career and 
placement personnel, and the services they can provide. 

Offer workshops for learners on several of the previous secondary topics. 
Inservice secondary staff on including in their CTE class curricula 
information on the labor market, job placement, and student-support legal 
issues. 



CTE is a vehicle for helping 
learners make career choices. 



As previously stated, CTE is part of the larger process of assisting 
learners on their road toward meaningful employment, credentials, and 
taking the initiative for lifelong learning. 



This guidebook puts Perkins III into the big picture of educational reform. 

It offers comprehensive information about supporting special populations 
learners as they move through the career process using CTE as a vehicle. 
It must be stressed that the information and strategies presented here 
are offered in accordance with the Illinois State Goals, the initiatives and 
activities of the Illinois State Plan for Career and Technical Education, and 
with other educational reformJegislation.-Hopefullys-the-content-ineluded — 
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Guidebook information and 
strategies support Illinois State 
Plan for CTE and reform 
legislation. 
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11 here will shed light on the intended collaborative nature of the services and 
J provisions that can be used to promote success for every learner: 

I Perkins Accountability for learner performance through data collection, 

I reporting, and appropriate use of funding is discussed. 



| Methods for Using Data to Improve Performance are described. 

I 

| The Continuum of Quality Support for Learners with its components is 
n detailed as essential for effective and continuous service. 



„ -► A Crosswalk with Other Initiatives contains overviews of relevant 
legislation, initiatives, and practices that affect special populations 
^ learners and suggests a framework for integration of mandates and 
jj improvement of support and learner performance. 

D Resources include strategies for working with individuals with 

II disabilities, work-related competencies, workplace sample questions, 

I strategies, Nifty Ideas, resource agencies, publications, and web 
| resources. 

I 

| Appendices for reference include legislative summaries and glossaries 
n of terms and acronyms for user convenience. 



Key for Icons 



The Perkins Guidebook 
includes the following icons: 



Strategies 




Strategies for 

Improving 

Performance 




Effective Practices 
Submitted 




Professional 
Development Tips 




Resources 



Special features have been added to assist readers with the guidebook’s 
usability. These include the following: 

• Strategies for improving the performance of learners, particularly special 
populations learners who may require a comprehensive continuum of 
support to realize success, are included in each chapter. 

• Effective practices are also included. Many of these have been submitted 
by Illinois practitioners; others have been taken from in-person contacts 
and other program materials. 

• Margin comments highlight major points, professional development tips, 
and resources. 

For immediate assistance, new personnel who are administering funds 
and coordinating support for special populations learners should refer to 
Chapter II, “Perkins Accountability”; Chapter III, “Using Data to Improve 
Performance”; and Chapter IV, “The Continuum of Quality Support for 
Learners.” 
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Chart 1-A 

Stages of Career Development 




Career Investigation and 
Preparation 

Centers on career and work experiences 
through which students . . . 

acquire occupational skills and knowledge 
for entry-level employment anchor 
advanced occupational training or 
education. 

-*■ acquire academic skills and knowledge for 
entry-level employment and/or advanced 
education for training. 

update career and transition plans. 

participate in laddered programs leading 
to advanced placement. 

participate in work-based learning 
opportunities. 




get the opportunity to transition into work 
or further education at baccalaureate 
institutions. 



me 
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“| Career Exploration 




Includes programs beginning 
at the middle school level 
through which students . . . 

explore key occupational 
areas and assess their 
own interests and 
abilities. 

-*■ become familiar with 
occupational classifica- 
tion and clusters. 

develop awareness of 
relevant factors to be 
considered when making 
career 
decisions. 

**- gain experience in mean- 
ingful decisionmaking. 

develop tentative career 
and transition plans and 
arrive at a tentative 
career choice. 






.. 'A. Perkins II versus Perkins III 

,»B. Program Accountability ,/y 

C. Fiscal Accountability 




Watching for 
Road Signs 
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CHAPTER II 



Changes in the law include . . . 
-► methods of allocating 
funds. 

-► increased emphasis on 
accountability and 
performance measures. 

-► removal of “set-asides.” 

-► rigorous outcome-based 
education and evaluation of 
all learners. 



Perkins III Accountability 

The 1998 Perkins Act is a direct response to the national concern that high 
school graduates lack the basic skills necessary to succeed in a global 
market. Changes in the law include a focus on the following: 

Methods for allocating funds 

Increased emphasis on accountability and performance measures 
Removal of “set-asides” 

Rigorous outcome-based education and evaluation for all learners 



Congress identified skills for 
the 21 st century: 

-► Strong basic and advanced 
academic skills 
-► Computer and other 
technical skills 

-► Theoretical knowledge and 
communication 
-► Problem-solving ; 
teamwork, and 

— e mployability -skills 

-► The ability to acquire 
additional knowledge and 
skills throughout lifetime 



Contrary to the perception that Perkins III de-emphasizes special 
populations and moves away from providing necessary support services, 
a major tenet of the 1998 Perkins Act remains the same — that of improving 
career-technical education (CTE) programs while providing equal access, 
rights, and protections for every learner. 

The intent of Perkins III is to ensure that all learners in the United States 
are educated for a more competitive world economy. With the emergence 
and rapid growth of information technology, i t has beco mp rritirai thai_aii — 
learners are educated for the more skilled labor market. 



Perkins III is designed to .. . 

further develop the academic, vocational, and technical skills of CTE 

learners through high standards. 

link secondary and postsecondary CTE programs. 

increase flexibility in the administration and use of federal funds. 

disseminate national research about CTE. 

provide professional development and technical assistance to CTE 

instructors. 



CTE programs provide greater opportunities and access for secondary 
and postsecondary learners who may not pursue the traditional 
baccalaureate path. CTE programs . . . 



integrate CTE and academic education through a coherent sequence 
of courses so that while in a CTE setting, learners gain strong basic 
and advanced academic skills, including skills in mathematics, reading, 
writing, science, and social studies. 



provide learners with a strong understanding of and experience in all 
aspects of the industry that they are preparing to enter. 

provide equitable and successful participation for special populations 
learners. It is recommended that local, state, and other federal funds 

(e.g., special education, school-to-work . Workfo rce Investment. Act 

[WrA]“mohiesj be expended collaboratively to provide needed services. 
Coordination with other state and federal agencies is essential to 




maximize the use of limited financial resources (Ordover, Annexstein, 
Johnson, & Mack, 1999). 



Higher Standards for All Learners 

Perkins III emphasizes that all learners in CTE programs, including special 
populations learners, need to attain rigorous standards and skills in order 
to fully participate in the 21st century labor market. To ensure the reality of 
this goal, each state is required to set performance levels for achievement 
in the following four categories: 

1. Student attainment of CTE and academic skill proficiencies 

2. Acquisition of secondary or postsecondary degrees or credentials 

3. Student participation in placement and retention in postsecondary 
education or employment 

4. Completion of CTE programs that lead to nontraditional training and 
employment (i.e., fields in which one gender accounts for less than 25% 
of the participants) 



Special populations need to 
attain the rigorous standards 
and skills established by core 
indicators. 
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Greater Accountability 

Greater accountability is required for performance attainment than in the 
previous Perkins Acts. Sta tes are required to continuously progress toward 
improving the perrormance of u 1 1 learners, t-ailure on the part of a state 
to meet its performance requirements may result in the withholding of all 
or part of its CTE funding. Conversely, a new incentive program has been 
created to reward states that exceed their performance levels (Illinois State 
Board of Education [ISBE] & Illinois Community College Board [ICCB], 
2000, p. 2). 

To assist special populations learners in achieving higher performance, 
systems and services must be in place to identify barriers that lower 
special populations’ rates of access to and success in CTE programs. 
Strategies must be adopted to help students overcome barriers for 
success and to ensure that all students gain quality education (Ordover 
et al., 1999, p. 5). 



•q 

■*^'§ysiiem'and 
services must be 
in place to identify 

barriers. 



No Set-Aside Funding or Targeting of Programs 

Perkins II mandated specific provisions and programs within the act for 
certain populations (i.e., gender equity, single parents, and displaced 
homemakers) and for CTE programs with high concentrations of special 
populations learners. Perkins III has no set-aside funding or targeting. 

In its place, the act encourages greater coordination and collaboration 
for the continued service to all learners previously served by set-asides. 
Additionally, Perkins III continues to require that learners be provided with 
equal access to activities as required for certain populations (i.e., special 
populations and limited-English-proficient [LEP] learners) by civil rights laws 
and rulings: “Educational agencies receiving Perkins funds must continue 
to provide special populations students with equal access and services 

norogcary for real participation’’ (Qrdover_et_al„J999,_p-5) -Moreover, -in 

accordance with civil rights laws, Perkins III programs may not discriminate 



Perkins III has no set-aside 
funding or targeting. 
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1 on the basis of special populations 
I status. Perkins recipients are required 
I to develop program strategies that 
I provide for equitable participation in 
I programs and that prepare special 
| populations learners for the "further 
| learning and high-skill and high-wage 
| careers” explicitly stated in Perkins 
I III (American Vocational Association, 
g 1998). 



Prepare special 
populations learners 
for “ further learning 
and high-skill and 
high-wage careers.” 




Q 

Professional Development Tip: 
Develop a matrix to show 
how CTE courses integrate the 
academic subjects. 



Both Broad-Based and Specific Skills Stressed - 
All Aspects of the Industry 

In jobs requiring more technological and complex skills, the narrowly 
defined job tasks of the 20 th century are almost obsolete. Perkins III seeks 
to expand the definition and the scope of CTE to include both broad- 
based and specific skills in all aspects of the industry at the secondary 
and postsecondary educational levels. The ultimate goal is that of 
preparing learners for immediate employment in jobs requiring less than 
a baccalaureate degree and/or a career. CTE programs, when organized 
to provide integrated academic and career-technical curriculum coupled 
with supp or t c j pn / icft ff .fl qii i p Ift f i rnnm w i t h broad=based s kins and a strong 
understanding of academic concepts applied to the real world. 



Tech Prep requires the 
linking of secondary and 
postsecondary curriculum, 
instruction, and work 
experience. 
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Tech Prep 

Tech Prep programs exemplify this concept of seamless integration and 
serve as an important tool for educational reform. Title II of the Perkins 
Act, commonly known as Title II or the Tech Prep Education Act, provides 
technical preparation in a career field such as engineering; applied 
science; a mechanical, industrial, or practical art or trade; agriculture; 
health occupations; business; or applied economics. 

First instituted in the 1990 Perkins Act, Tech Prep requires the linking of 
secondary and postsecondary curriculum, instruction, and work experience. 

It assists learners in building core academic and technical skills toward 
appropriate employment. By the provisions in Title II, two-year postsecondary 
learners earning associate degrees are encouraged to pursue four-year 
credentials through articulation agreements or other arrangements. 

The intent of Tech Prep is to provide learners with a written career plan 
leading to an Associate of Applied Science (AAS), two-year certificate, or 
two-year apprenticeship. This career plan identifies a sequence of courses, 
starting as early as 9 th grade and articulating to postsecondary institutions. 
Tech Prep requires that all learners gain a common core of required 
proficiency in academics. 

In order to ensure equal access for special populations, it may mean that 
the LEA will need to determine w hether or not pre paratory services _ar.e_ — 
— necessaryrAg^inrthe'flexibilityafforded to the LEAs and state agencies 
allows them the discretion to provide the support services needed. 
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Outreach, recruitment, career guidance, personal counseling, assessment, 
accommodations, and testing are just a few of the appropriate services 
necessary to provide equal access for special populations. Tech Prep 
encourages programs to include the following: 



Develop job and postsecondary education placement services with 
business and industry. 

Address dropout prevention. 

Provide re-entry techniques. 

Consider the needs of special populations. 

Provide education in areas of workforce shortages. 

Describe methods by which learners will meet high academic and 
employability competencies. 
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Services and support for 
special populations are vital. 



Focus on flexibility and 
accountability. 



Section A: Perkins II versus Perkins III 

Reauthorization has brought many changes from the previous Perkins 
Acts. On the surface, it may seem that special populations are no longer 
an emphasis with the elimination of the set-asides and targeting; however, 
further examination of the legislation indicates that with accountability as 
the cornerstone of Perkins III, services and support of special populations 
are vital. 

The overall intent and framework of the new law is to make the United 
States more competitive in the world economy by developing more fully the 
academic and occupational skills for all segments of learners in the 21 st 
century. In this sense, Perkins III remains similar to Perkins II. 

The most significant changes in Perkins III are the expanded flexibility 
afforded to local and state recipients of the funds and the priority placed 
on accountability for the performance of all learners. With this combination 
comes a strongly implied emphasis on support services for increased 
performance. 



Changes Reflected in Perkins III “ 

-*■ De-emphasizes targeting of programs. 

Increases accountability. 

Requires states to “continually make progress toward improving the 
performance of vocational and technical education students." 



© 

Professional Development Tip: 
-*• Give an overview of the 
changes in Perkins III. 
Provide inservices on 
gender equity barriers. 



Replaces the term sex equity (gender equity) with nontraditional training 
and employment. 

Eliminates the 10.5% set-aside of the basic state grant that provided 
programs for single parents, displaced homemakers, single pregnant 
women, and sex equity. 

Changes the definition for special populations. The new definition 
adds single parents, including single pregnant women and displaced 
homemakers, and replaces individuals participating in programs 
designed to eliminate sex bias with individuals preparing for 
nontraditional training and employment. It drops the reference to 
individuals in correctional facilities and no longer uses the terminology 
academically disadvantaged individuals, replacing it with individuals 
with other barriers to educational achievement. 



Requires that no less than $60,000 but no more than $150,000 of 
state leadership funds be used for services that prepare individuals for 
nontraditional training and employment. 



j^Sets aside-an-amount-equal-to-not-more than _ one percent of the 
amount allotted to the state for individuals in state institutions, such as 
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state correctional institutions and institutions that serve individuals with g 
disabilities. n 



Provides for a greater focus on professional development, including 
preservice and inservice training. 

Allows nonprofit private school CTE instructors to participate in 
professional development. 

Prohibits using Perkins Act funds for programs below the 7 th grade. 
States that learners must voluntarily choose CTE. 



■*- Prohibits using Perkins funds to carry out School-to-Work Opportunities | 
Act provisions. Perkins funds may only be used for Perkins allowable g 
activities. I 

-► Allows private or home school learners to participate in the public CTE J 
programs and services. p 

-*■ Specifies that learners at the public secondary (above 7 th grade) and | 
two-year postsecondary levels who are interested in CTE programs are “ 
to be served. ^ 



Set-Aside and Allotment Changes from Perkins II to 
Perkins III 

One key change in the 1998 Perkins Act involves programs for single 
parents, displaced homemakers, and single pregnant women, and 
programs that promote gender equity in CTE. The 1990 law required that 
10.5% of the state allotment be reserved for these programs. The 1998 
Perkins Act, however, eliminates the set-aside funds that have, for the 
past 14 years, assisted these populations, and, instead, places the funding 
and responsibility for providing services for these populations with the 
Education for Employment Systems and the community colleges. The 
definition of special populations has been expanded to include single 
parents (including single pregnant women), displaced homemakers, and 
individuals preparing for nontraditional training and employment. These 
changes shift the responsibility for serving these populations from the 
state level to the local level but do not change the objective, which is to 
ensure that these populations have access to quality CTE programs that 
lead to economic self-sufficiency. 

A second change regarding gender equity involves state administration 
and state leadership funds. The 1990 Act required that a minimum of 
$60,000 under state administration be reserved for a full-time gender 
equity coordinator. Under Perkins III, there are no specific requirements 
under state administration regarding gender equity personnel. Perkin^p^ 
does require that not less than $60,000 and not more than $150,000 of 
state leadership funds be used for services that prepare individuals for 
nontra d itiona Ltra iningandemployment- 



Special Populations has been 
expanded to include . . . 
single parents (including 
single pregnant women). 
-► displaced homemakers, 
individuals preparing for 
nontraditional training and 
employment. 



Professional Development Tip: 
Contact Chicago Women in 
Trades on Nontraditional 
Occupations at (312) 942-1444. 



Use state leadership funds 
for services that prepare 
individuals for nontraditional 
training and employment. 
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0 The emphasis on assisting single 
8 parents, displaced homemakers, 

D single pregnant women, and 
8 individuals preparing for 

1 nontraditional training and 
| employment to access the CTE 
| programs and support services 
| needed to enable them to become 
| economically self-sufficient remains 
I but is now built into state leadership 
I and local plan commitment. The 

n importance of serving special 
. populations must be a commitment of = 
^ all educators, members of business 
" and industry, and the community if all 
8 citizens are to participate in the 21 st century. 



The importance of serving 
special populations must 
be a commitment of all 
educators, members of 
business and industry, 
and the community if all 
citizens are to participate 
in the 21 st century. 





Section B: Program Accountability 

Program accountability is the cornerstone of Perkins III. The new Act 
emphasizes the need for all learners to develop the same high level of 
proficiency. By reauthorizing Perkins, Congress affirmed their belief that 
CTE is a viable vehicle for raising standards. Integrated academic and 
CTE content applied in active learning environments, coupled with multiple 
experiences in and understanding of all aspects of the industry, has proven 
to work for learners. Perkins III includes two major titles: the Basic Grant 
(Title I) and Tech Prep (Title II). Both titles emphasize accountability for 
funds and other resources as they relate to improving programs and 
services for the successful performance of learners. 

Setting Standards and Core Indicators for Successful 
Performance 

The Perkins Act requires that learners in CTE programs be taught to the 
same challenging academic proficiencies and be measured by the same 
standards as learners in regular education. 

As a result of this emphasis on increased academic rigor, Congress 
dev eloped four national core indicators that each state must inc lude in its— 
own standards for learners: 

1. Student attainment of challenging, state-established academic and 
occupational proficiencies. 

2. Student attainment of a secondary school diploma or its recognized 
equivalent, a proficiency credential in conjunction with a secondary 
school diploma, or a postsecondary degree or credential. 

3. Placement in, retention in, and completion of postsecondary education 
or advanced training, placement in military service, or placement or 
retention in employment. 

4. Student participation in and completion of CTE programs that lead to 
nontraditional training and employment (meaning fields in which one 
gender accounts for less than a quarter of the participants). (AVA, 1998, 
pp. 98-99) 

Using these indicators as minimal guidelines, learners will be able to 
attain the academic and occupational proficiency necessary to adapt to 
technological change and will gain the transferable skills that will enable 
them to expand their opportunities later in life (Ordover et al., 1999, 
p. 28). In Perkins III, members of special populations are considered 
part of the general student population and are accountable to the same 
standards and measures outlined for all learners. In order to meet 
Perkins III requirements, Perkins and WIA services should be coordinated 
so that they are complementary and provide a complete continuum of 
.pr.Qgrams.and-support-activities-to enable-special-populations'learners to -- 
be successful in CTE programs. 





Perkins Act 

-► Title l - Basic grant 

*► Title II - Tech Prep 

Integrated learning works! 



© 

Professional Development Tip: 
Attend a School Improvement 
Planning meeting, and share 
your Perkins performance 
measures and data. 



National Core Indicators 

1. Attainment of academic 
and occupational 
proficiencies 

2. Attainment of diploma, 
postsecondary degree, or 
certificate 

3. Placement in, retention in, 
and completion of 
postsecondary education; 
placement and retention 
in military service or 
employment 

4. Participation in and 
completion of CTE 
programs that lead to 
nontraditional training and 
employment 



Services should be 
complementary and provide 
a complete continuum of 
programs with all initiatives. 
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Accordingly, each state is required to develop and implement a statewide 
system of standards and measures for performance in CTE programs. This 
system is to provide for (1) a review of learner performance from past 
years, (2) an analysis of the support systems that have assisted learners, 
and (3) the development of strategies for improving learner attainment. 

The system must include learner performance measures for both 
academic and CTE outcomes. These measures are to be expressed in 
percentages and/or numbers to ensure they are objective, quantifiable, 
and measurable. 



Illinois Core Indicators 



Charts 2-A(a) & (b) and Charts 
2-B(a) & (b) list core indicators 
and provide definitions of 
secondary and postsecondary 
concentrators. 

See Chart 2- A - 2-6 for core 
indicators. 



In line with the Perkins III core indicators, Illinois has established its own 
core indicators for secondary and postsecondary students, which can be 
found in Charts 2-A(a) & (b): Illinois Secondary Core Indicators and Illinois 
Postsecondary Core Indicators at the end of this chapter. The secondary 
and postsecondary performance measures for this year can be found 
in Chart 2-B(a) & (b): FY2001 Illinois Secondary Core Indicators and 
Performance Goals and FY2001 Illinois Postsecondary Core Indicators 
and Performance Goals. 



| The performance measures are specifically identified by percentages in 

[~4b e Stat o p l an and are to be - r eass essed based on the State's levels of 

i performance compared to those of other states. The cornerstone of the Act is 
I the assurance of continuous improvement in the performance of all learners 
Disaggregate data for special | in CTE - For this reason, Perkins III requires the reporting of the level of 

populations. performance for each special populations category at the State level. This 

new requirement emphasizes the importance of serving special populations 
1 in order to promote the success and skill attainment of all learners. 



Perkins and WIA have 
common accountability 
requirements. 



Planning for Program Improvement 
Section 121 - State Administration 

The State is required to coordinate the implementation and evaluation of 
activities developed under Perkins III with other services and systems. 

In particular, Perkins III advises coordination with Workforce Investment 
Boards— for example, by making available to the one-stop delivery system 
authorized under WIA “a listing of all school dropouts, from postsecondary, 
and adult programs assisted under this title.” 

Special populations are addressed in the WIA, and many services and 
accountability measures are common to both pieces of legislation. (Refer 
to the in-depth overview of the WIA in the “Legislative Summaries" in the 
Appendices; also see Chapter 5, Chart 5-B: Crosswalk.) 



Section 122- State Plan 



Plans must describe equal 
access-methods. 3"2 



Each state plan must describe how special populations will be provided 
equal access to as sisted activities and programs_designed-tO-enable — 
attainment of State performance levels. Plans must also document that 
discrimination will not take place. 





Local recipients are to be given baselines and annual adjusted levels of 
performance for each of the core indicators. The LEAs are to be compared 
to their own past performance and not necessarily to each other. 

The objective for the annual adjusted level of performance for each core 
indicator is to have local recipients address their own individual needs 
and improve student performance. Consequently, each LEA is to review 
learner performance from past years, analyze what support systems have 
assisted learners, and develop strategies for improving learner attainment. 
Although data for services and programs are no longer required, it makes 
good sense that LEAs continue their practice of providing support services 
for learners. 



Support services may be 
required to assist members of 
special populations. 



Section 123 - Improvement Plans 



Perkins requires both the LEAs and the state agencies to continuously 
plan for and address program access, quality, and effectiveness for special 
populations learners. Local and state plans should then be revised based 
on the progress made in the implementation of the Perkins Act and the 
information collected in the local program evaluations (Ordover et al., 

1999, p. 95). 



Revise plans based on 
progress made in Perkins 
implementation and program 
evaluations. 



I oral anH £tatp_e^al j i.^ t i nn , ^r.r.pr.nm o nt T- flirr n ii nt ^ l i ilil y, Min i program 

improvement activities are critical to meeting these obligations. To fulfill the 
obligations, these activities must include collecting and analyzing separate 
information on members of special populations regarding entrance, 
success, and completion rates. The analysis of data regarding entrance, 
success, and completion rates enables the LEAs and state agencies to 
determine whether learners’ needs are being adequately addressed. 



If continuous improvement in meeting the core indicators has not been 
made, an improvement plan must be submitted. If a local recipient of 
Perkins Act funds has not met the state-adjusted levels of performance for 
a measure, the state must make an assessment of the needs and provide 
assistance in overcoming the deficiencies. 



Sanctions 

If a state does not perform satisfactorily, does not implement an 
improvement plan, shows no improvement within a year of implementing 
an improvement plan, or has performed unsatisfactorily for two or more 
years, the Secretary of Education may withhold some or all of the funds 
to the State under this title. 



Section 124 - State Leadership Activities 

Of the eight listed state leadership activities, special populations are 
addressed in four areas in particular. Basically, each state is required to 
assess how the needs of special populations learners are being met, how 
programs are designed to enable t hem to meet state-ad j usted levels of _ 
performancerancThowlhe statels preparing these learners for further 
learning or for high-skill, high-wage careers. 33 






' In order to ensure the participation of special populations, supplementary 
I and other support services may be required to assist members of special 
I populations in order for them to succeed in CTE programs. 

I Again, it is important to remember that the intent of Perkins III is to 
| maintain U.S. competitiveness in the global market and to provide all 
| learners with the opportunity to excel, with access to a quality education, 

| and with the skills which will enable them to be full participants of the 
I workforce. 



Note that 
- _ activities 
In boldface 
address 
special 

populations 
In some form. 

Tvj-.Wj * 



State Leadership Activities 

1. Assessment of CTE programs funded under the Title, including 
assessment of the participation and performance of special 
populations 

2. Expansion of the use of technology in CTE programs, including 
instructor training and distance learning, with a focus on programs that 
lead to high technology and telecommunication careers 



<S> 



Professional Development Tip: 
Provide inservices on 
addressing special 
populations. 



3. Professional development, including preservice and inservice training 
for CTE, academic, guidanc e, and administrative personnel, that will 

improve parental and community involvement 
-*> help instructors and personnel assist learners in meeting state- 
adjusted levels of performance 
-*• ensure that educators stay current with industry trends 
-*» coordinate with other education programs under Title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) and Title II of the 
Higher Education Act (HEA) 



i 



I 4. Improvement of the academic and CTE skills of students by 
strengthening the components of the programs 



Professional Development Tip: 
Get to know personnel who 
administer these grants. 



; 5. Provision of preparation for nontraditional training and 
I employment 

! 6. Support of partnerships among LEAs, postsecondary institutions, adult 
i education providers, employers, labor organizations, and parents 

^ 7. Serving individuals at state correctional institutions or institutions 
serving individuals with disabilities 

' 8. Support of programs for special populations that lead to high-skill, 
I high-wage careers 



I One of the significant differences between Perkins III and Perkins II is that 
! the “permissible uses of funds" has expanded to promote programs that 
! offer skills necessary for the workforce of the 21 s ' century. 




I 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I Allowable expenditures for 
| state 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

Local Provisions j 

Sections 134-135 - Local Plan for CTE Programs L 

Local recipients are expected to serve all learners well, including members | 
of special populations; however, under Perkins III, local recipients are 
given greater flexibility for achieving this task. The flexibility allows 
each local Perkins recipient to identify and focus funding where they ' 

have identified the greatest obstacles and barriers to meeting the core I 

performance indicators. Program planners are encouraged to focus on I 
areas for potential improvement in both skill attainment for learners and I 
overall program performance (ISBE, 2000a). I 

Local Plan Content i 

! 

Each local plan must include a description of how Perkins funds will be j 
used to do the following; | 

Describe local programs funded by Perkins. j 

-► Show how local programs meet state-adjusted performance levels. 

Demonstrate how local programs will improve the academic and 
technical skills of learners, including how they help CTE learners to 
meet the same challenging academic proficiencies as are taught for all J 

learners, and how learners are taught about all aspects of an industry, | 

-*■ Indicate how interested parties, including parents, learners, instructors, i 
and representatives of business, labor organizations, and special ! 

populations, are involved in the development, implementation, and | 

evaluation of local programs. j 

Ensure that programs are of such size, scope, and quality as to improve j 
CTE. | 

-► Show the process used to evalu ate and promote improvement in the , 

— performance of the eligible recipient i 



~us funding on areas for 
tential improvement. 



This section 
outlines the 
requirements 
for local plan 
contents. Note 
that those 
Items 

In boldface 
address special 
populations 
in some form. 



State Leadership Activities: Permissible Uses of Funds 

In addition to the required leadership activities, the state can decide to use 
funds for the following activities: 

♦ Technical assistance for eligible recipients 
-*• Career guidance and counseling 

-*• Linkages between secondary, postsecondary, and technical education 
-*• Cooperative education programs 
-*• CTE learner organizations 

Public secondary charter schools offering CTE 

♦ Training in all aspects of an industry 

-*• Family and consumer sciences education 
Education and business partnerships 
-*• Curriculum improvement and development 
-*• Programs for adults and school dropouts to complete secondary 
education 

-► Job and postsecondary education placement 
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Describe how the needs of special populations will be met and 
how programs will be designed to enable special populations to 
meet the state-adjusted levels of performance. 

Describe how discrimination against special populations will be 
prevented. 

Indicate how funds will be used to promote nontraditional training 
and employment. 

Describe professional development activities, including initial instructor 
preparation, that will be provided for CTE, academic, guidance, and 
administrative personnel. 



Address the following in local 
plan: 

-► Professional development 
-► All aspects of the industry 
-► Participatory planning 



In addition to supporting programs that address the required quality 
indicators, eligible recipients must account for other aspects of their 
program planning. They must state how their Perkins III program will 
respond to the additional requirements of the act. In narrative form, each 
LEA must describe the following questions: 




Professional Development Plan 

Develop a comprehensive professional development plan for CTE, 
academic, guidance, and administrative personnel that addresses the 
required eight quality indicators. The professional development plan 
should identify the specific activities and strategies that the LEA will 

address t o most th<a rprj iii rnmnntr nf Por l f i n^ - H t- 



Professional Development Tip: 
Plan your comprehensive plan 
with other stakeholders. 



All Aspects of the Industry 

Describe how identified programs will provide learners with strong 
experience in and understanding of all aspects of the industry the 
learners are preparing to enter, including planning, management, 
finances, technical and production skills, underlying principles of 
technology, labor issues, and health and safety. 



-► Participatory Planning 

Describe how parents, learners, instructors, businesses, labor 
organizations, and others are actively involved in addressing the 
activities listed below for identified CTE programs. 



Eligible Recipients 
-► 5% for administrative 
purposes 

-► 95% to support CTE 
programs 



Required Program Quality Indicators 

Each eligible recipient receiving funds under this act may not use more 
than 5% for administrative purposes. The balance of the funds provided 
may only be used to support CTE programs that incorporate the following 
program quality indicators: 
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1 . Strengthen academic and career-technical skills of learners through the 
integration of academic and CTE programs. 

2. Provide programs that address all aspects of an industry. 

3. Develop, improve, and expand the use of technology, which may include 
professional development, providing learners with the ability to enter high 
technology and telecommunications careers. 

4. Provide professional development for instructors, administrators, and 
counselors, including preservice and inservice training and practices to 
involve parents and the community. 

5. Evaluate programs, and assess how special populations are being served. 

6. Develop and upgrade programs. 

7. Provide services of sufficient size, scope, and quality. 

8. Link secondary and postsecondary education. 


i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 


1 . Strengthen academic and career-technical skills of learners through 
the integration of academic and CTE programs. The integration of 
academics and CTE instruction provides all learners with quality 
learning opportunities. 


1 

J Indicator 1 : Academic and 

’ career-technical skills 

1 

1 

I 




Effective Practice 0 

“Green Streets " a Horticultural Production Career Pathway at Welts 


1 

1 

1 The effective Dractices are 




High School in Chicago, prepares high school students for employment 
and postsecondary training in the horticulture industry. The three-year 
horticulture production program sequence demands that learners achieve 
high academic and technical skills. Learners gain hands-on experience that 
includes cooperative peer evaluation with a portfolio component. 


| funded by various workforce 
I development initiatives . 

i 

i 

i 




Contact Information: 


i 

i 




Ted Dallas and T. Abboreno 
| Wells High School 

! 436 N. Ashland Avenue 


i 

! 

| Chicago's “Green Streets" 
strengthens academic and 



Chicago, I L 60621 ! ! career-technical skills. 

1 (773)553-7117 J ; 

Fax:(773)553-7117 I I 

J I 



2. Provide programs that address all aspects of an industry. Learners gain 

strong experience in and understanding of all aspects of the industry i 
they are preparing to enter, including planning, management, finances, . 
technical and production skills, underlying principles of technology, , 
labor issues, and health and safety. j 

l 

3. Develop, improve, and expand the use of technology, which may ; 

include professional development, providing learners with the ability to 
enter high technology and telecommunications careers. To ensure '> 
that programs receiving funding respond to the economic and ! 

employment realities of the 21 century, the use of technology in ! 

the classroom is constantly referenced throughout the Perkins Act. j 
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Indicator 2: Provide 
programs that address all 
aspects of an industry. 



Indicator 3: 

High Technology 
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Professional Development Tip: * 
-► Provide on-line training I 

sessions on computer | 

programs. i 

-► Attend technology expos. ' 

-► Involve parents and * 

community members in | 

professional development j 

sessions. i 



Assistive technology is helping 
special populations at 
Southwestern Illinois College 
in Belleville. 



Indicator 4: Provide 
professional development 



Allocation for instructor training is encouraged to assist the 
instructors in teaching technology to their classes, so that the 
learners will be technically skilled to meet industry needs. 

Special populations need access to technology in CTE programs. Many 
adaptive technologies are available for learners with disabilities that 
allow them to use technology and assist with their academics. 



Effective Practice g 

Southwestern Illinois College (formerly called Belleville Community College) 
provides a variety of high-tech access equipment at the Special Services 
Center. Reading machines, large print software, speech software, brailler, 
magnification systems, voice activated software, talking calculators, and 
personal hearing devices are some of the resources available to meet 
individuals with special needs. 

Contact Information: 

Pat Brian 

Southwestern Illinois College 
Special Services Center 
2500 Carlyle Avenue 

B elleville, IL 62221 

(618) 222-5365 _ 

Fax:(618)235-1578 

E-mail: brianpa@smtp.bacnet.edu 



4. Provide professional development for instructors, administrators, and 
counselors, including preservice and inservice training and practices to 
involve parents and the community. Effective professional development 
programs clearly lead to improved learning and performance. Inclusion 
of parents and the community can provide enhanced learning 
opportunities, as well as lend support for instructors, administrators, 
and counselors. By involving parents and the community, all members 
concerned with learning will know the basic elements of professional 
' development, and this will build support for educators’ efforts. 
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Effective Practice Q' 

A staff development center in Proviso East and West provides teachers 
and staff with training on how to use various software to enhance teaching. 
Three teachers in Proviso Township High School District 209 were awarded 
certificates for their outstanding use of technology at the recent Role of 
Technology Conference. 

Source: “Partners in Education" published by Triton College and the Des Plaines Valley 
Education for Employment Regional Delivery System DVR. 

Contact Information: 

Dan Heintz 

System Director 

Des Plaines Valley Region 

807 S. First Avenue 

Maywood, IL 60153 

(708) 343-3874 

Fax: (708) 344-0570 

E-mail: dheintz@kiwi.dep.anl.gov 



Proviso East and West in 
Maywood, Illinois, provide 
training on software use. 



5. 



Evaluate programs, and assess how special populations are being 
served. All activities and programs should actively contribute to services 
for special populations learners’ success. Program evaluation and 
assessment should be ongoing to ensure quality, access, and equity for 
members of special populations. 



Indicator S: Evaluate 
programs^nd-assess 
methods for serving 
special populations. 

«j 



Effective Practice | 

At Kishwaukee College, the Assistive Resources Center/Learning Disability 
Office reviews documentation, recommends accommodations, monitors 
progress of learners, and provides assistive technology, tutors, and 
notetakers. 

Contact Information: 

Jeanne Hayes 

Kishwaukee College 

21193 Malta Road 

Malta, IL 60150-9699 

(815) 825-2086 

Fax: (815) 825-2605 

E-mail: jhayes@kougars.kish.cc.il. us 



© 

Professional Development Tip: 
Provide sessions on serving 
learners with learning 
disabilities. 

Kishwaukee College reviews 
all services for individuals with 
disabilities. 



6. Develop and upgrade programs. Constant renewal and continuous 
improvement is required by the new act. Programs and services should 
reflect practices that effectively impact or contribute to learning. 



Indicator 6: Develop and 
upgrade programs. 
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Indicator 7: Provide 
services of sufficient 
size and scope. 



G> 

Obey Central College 
provides unique learning 
format option for learners. 



Professional Development Tip: 
Become knowledgeable 
about learning style 
inventories. 

-► Check the Internet for 
learning style inventories. 



Indicator 8: Link 
secondary and post- 
secondary education. 



© 

Professional Development Tip: 
Organize a curriculum 
planning session with both 
secondary and postsecondary 
instructors. 



! 7. Provide services of sufficient size, scope, and quality. Incorporate 
. various support services to help learners meet specific academic, 

social-emotional, physical, and daily livings needs. This provision allows 
for local funds to be used to support services that promote academic 
! success in CTE. 



I Effective Practice g 

1 Olney Central College provides developmental education in a unique flex 

I option format that allows learners to work at their own pace and schedule. 

! Instruction is enhanced by the use of learning style inventories, special 
| I learning needs inventories, and necessary accommodations for learners. 

! | Contact Information: 

! I Joyce Nix and Donita Kaare 

| Olney Central College 

i I Special Populations Office and Learning Skills Center 

I I 305 N. West Street 

! * Olney, IL 62450 

| I (618)395-7777, ext. 201 5 

. I Fax:(618)392-5212 



J 8, Link s e condary and-pes ts eeondary education: A l iy i i i ue iils'u f 
I educational goals at all levels are encouraged to promote seamless 
| transition and an integrated rigorous curriculum. Tech Prep requires 
] an articulation agreement mandating the linking of secondary and 
| postsecondary education. The basic Perkins grant promotes dual 
I credit programs to encourage collaboration at the secondary and 
< postsecondary educational levels. 



I Effective Practice g 

; Selected as a National Tech Prep Demonstration Site Project, Richmond 

• Community College in North Carolina provides a focused technical 

i education course for learners planning to attend a two-year community 
i college or technical school. Formal career guidance activities are provided 
| to clarify and expand career possibilities with an emphasis on higher level 
mathematics, science, and communication skills. 

I Contact Information: 

| Myrtle D. Stogner, Director 

• ] National Tech Prep Demonstration Site Project 

i Richmond Community College 

PO. Box 11 89 
Hamlet, NC 28345 
(910) 582-7187 
j \ Fax:(910)582-7005 

Website: www.ed.gov.pubs/EPTW/eptwl 5//eptw1 5e.html 



O 
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Effective Practice 



ff 




Dual credit programs are growing at Triton College. More than 120 
Des Plaines Valley Region students qualify for college credit while they are 
still in high school in Triton’s A+ Electronics certification program. Learners 
get a jump start on their careers by receiving both the college credit and 
academic certification needed to adequately compete in their chosen fields. 

Contact Information: 

Melvin Butts 

Information Technology Special Initiatives Grant 

Triton College 

2000 Fifth Avenue 

River Grove, IL 60171 

(708) 456-3557 

Fax: (708) 583-3121 



Other Permissible Uses of Local Funds 

In addition to using dollars for the required program quality indicators, 
funds may be used for other activities, such as those listed below. 

Involve parent s busm eS SeSr and lohnr nrg o n trat ii n i s i n [i l nmiimj 
implementing, and evaluating CTE programs. 

Provide career guidance and academic counseling. 

Provide work-related experiences. 

) -*■ Provide programs for special populations. 

-► Support local business and education partnerships. 

-► Assist career and technical student organizations. 

-► Provide mentoring and support services. 

Lease, purchase, and upgrade equipment. 

Provide initial instructor preparation, including that for instructor 
candidates from business and industry. 

-*• Develop and improve curriculum. 

Support family and consumer sciences education. 

-*■ Provide programs for adults and school dropouts to complete secondary 
education. 

-*■ Provide services for placement in employment and further education. 

-*■ Support nontraditional training and employment. 

-*■ Perform other activities consistent with purposes of this act. 

Special Populations Services 

To be eligible for Perkins III support services, a secondary or community 
college special populations learner must be concurrently enrolled in an 
approved CTE course. Variations from the general concurrent enrollment 
criteria may be requested through the local plan application process; 
however, there may be situations when preparatory services are needed 
for members of special population categories such as single parents, 
displaced homemakers, and nontraditional stu dents, before concurrent 
enrollmentinCTExourses 
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Dual credit programs are 
growing at Triton College. 

Professional Development Tip: 

Visit other schools/community 
colleges to learn about their 
dual credit programs. 
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To assist learner success, it has been determined that a community 
college student that has been identified as a “concentrator” for Perkins 
III performance purposes may receive services supported by Perkins III 
funds during semesters in which he or she is not concurrently enrolled in a 
CTE course. Course-taking patterns for college students (full- or part-time) 
vary from that of secondary students. A community college “concentrator" 
is defined as a student with an occupational major that has earned 12 
credit hours in an academic year and has the educational objective of 
earning a degree or certificate and the intention of entering the workforce 
or improving his or her employment. Once identified, the community 
college student may have up to five years to complete the program. 
(Excerpts from ICCB and ISBE Memorandum, July 25, 2000) 



Equal access to CTE 



Assessment of needs 



Under the provisions of Perkins III, 
eligible recipients may use funding to 
promote special populations’ success 
for many activities such as in the 
following examples: 

Assist learners who are members 
of special populations to enter 
CTE programs. 



It is permissible to 
allocate funding for 
services and support 
systems necessary for 
special populations’ 
success. 



* 



Assess the special needs of 
learners who are participating in 

programs who receive assistance with respect to their successful 
completion of CTE programs in the most integrated setting possible. 



Supplementary services 



•+■ Provide supplementary services to learners who are members 
of special populations, including modifications in the curriculum, 
equipment, and classroom; supportive personnel; and instructional aids 
and transportation. 



Guidance, counseling, and | -► Provide guidance, counseling, and career development activities, 

career development services | including support for programs that offer experience in, and 

| understanding of, all aspects of the industry. 



Counseling and instruction 



Fulfillment of transitional 
services 



-*■ Provide counseling and instructional services designed to facilitate 
the transition from school to post-school employment and career 
opportunities. 

-*■ Assist learners with disabilities in the fulfillment of the transitional 
services requirement of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 



CTE special populations 
coordinating personnel 

B 

Resource: For answers to 



-*■ Provide CTE special populations coordinating personnel. 

These are merely examples of services and assistance that are permitted 
to help strengthen and attain the state-adjusted performance measures. 



Perkins ‘Frequently Asked 

-Questions^-visit-www.ed:govl 

officeslOVAEIVocEdllnfoBoard 
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Section C: Fiscal Accountability { 

Financial compliance with the provisions of the Perkins Act and program I 
regulations must receive priority consideration. The Illinois State Board I 
of Education! Center for Workforce and Community Partnerships Financial \ 

Management Handbook contains financial compliance and accountability | 
requirements. Recipients must consider two critical issues when meeting I 
the fiscal requirements and documentation for serving special populations | 
learners: (1) the supplanting/nonsupplanting of local or state funds and i 
(2) the comparability of local, state, or federally funded services. i 

I 

Supplanting/Nonsupplanting | 

Federal grant funds must supplement, not supplant, local or state funds. ' Federal grant funds must 

For example, it would be appropriate to refer a student to a remedial or J supplement, not supplant. 

developmental course as needed but not to pay for an instructor’s salary 
in that course. It would be appropriate to print outreach and recruitment 
brochures for single parents, displaced homemakers, or limited English 
proficient students, but not to expend funds on printing the general college 
catalog. Similarly, it would be appropriate to expend Perkins funds on 
student assessment activities, such as identifying individual learning styles 
that go beyond t he assessments available to all students flSRF A mnR 
Juiy~2S, zuuuj. In other words, if Perkins funds provided a service that 
the LEA is required to provide under local or state law, supplanting would 
occur. In essence, Perkins funds should not be used for an agency’s 
general responsibilities. 

Audit Requirement 

Each eligible recipient that operates a state of federal program is required 
to be audited in accordance with applicable requirements. Program and 
fiscal records must be available for audit and for access upon reasonable 
request by authorized agents of the Illinois State Board of Education. All 
costs claimed should be auditable to determine that they are specifically 
and directly attributable to the operation of the grant. For additional 
guidelines, refer to ISBE’s Financial Management Handbook. 



Supplanting Example 



B 

Resource : The Illinois State 
Board of Education/Center for 
Workforce and Community 
Partnerships Financial 
Management Handbook 



Employee Time and Attendance Records 

In addition to payroll records, all salaried positions must also be supported 
by employee time and attendance records. If an employee divides his or 
her time between more than one state or federally supported program, 
administrative regulations require that the employee keep records of time 
distributed between programs. 

An equitable distribution of time and effort may be obtained by constructing 
a time distribution format based on any creditable evidence. Although daily 
activity reports subdivided by quarter-days are recommended, weekly 
or monthly time reports setting out the actual hours or percentage of 

time worked on th e aranlactivitv-are-considered-acceptable-in-some 

circumstances. All reports must be signed by both the employees and 
their supervisors. Quarterly reports also have been considered sufficient, 





1 although they require particular attention to the inclusion of all relevant 
data. 



Payrolls must be supported by time and attendance or equivalent records 
for each employee paid in part or in full with state or federal funds. In most 
instances, time distribution sheets will meet this requirement. The use of 
time distribution sheets may not be appropriate for tutors and other hourly 
employees. In these instances, student log sheets or other verification may 
be appropriate. 

When using Time Distribution Sheets, the following provisions apply: 



A blank sample time 
distribution sheet and a 
completed time distribution 



Signatures : Each sheet must be signed by the employee and 
appropriate supervisor. 

-► Relationship to Travel: The time distribution sheet must match travel 
reimbursement. 

Work-Day Increments: Each work day is subdivided into increments that 
are no greater than one quarter of the day. Increments smaller than 
quarters are acceptable. 

Accounting for Time: Individuals must account for 100% of their time 
whether or not they are supported fully by one source of funds. 



sheet are shown at the end 

of this section in Charts 

2-C(a) & (b). 





Chart 2-A(a) 

Illinois Secondary Core Indicators 



Academic Skill Attainment 

1S1 Percentage of Career-Technical Education concentrators attaining a high school diploma. 



Vocational Skill Attainment 

1S2 Percentage of CTE concentrators meeting the state standards for workplace skills as assessed by 
the Illinois Workplace Skills Assessment. 



Secondary School Diploma Attainment 

2S1 Percentage of CTE concentrators attaining a high school diploma. 

Placement in Employment and/or Postsecondary Education 

3S1 Percentage of CTE completers (as determined in 2S1) with valid social security numbers who 

were employed in the 2nd quarter after their graduation and/or who were enrolled in postsecond- 
ary education during the school year following their high school graduation. 



Female and Male Learners’ Participation in Nontraditional Programs 

451 Percentage of learners enrolled in CTE programs leading to occupations that are nontraditional 
for their gender. 

452 Percentage of learners who completed CTE programs leading to occupations that are nontradi- 
tional for their gender. 



Definition of Secondary Threshold and Concentrator 

When a secondary student has earned two Carnegie units of credit at the training level (typically 1 1 th and 
12 th grades) in a program area, they have achieved the threshold and are considered a concentrator who 
will be included in the various measures. 




K 





Chart 2-A(b) 

Illinois Postsecondary Core Indicators 



Academic Skill Attainment 

1 PI Percentage of occupational program majors who meet the threshold and complete an occupa- 
tional certificate or associate degree or who are still enrolled or have transferred (composite) 
within five years of enrollment. 



Occupational Skill Attainment 

1 P2 Percentage of occupational program majors who meet the threshold and complete an occupa- 
tional certificate or an associate degree or who are still enrolled or have transferred (composite) 
within five years of enrollment. 



Program Completion 

2P1 Percentage of occupational program majors who meet the threshold and complete an occupa- 
tional certificate or an associate degree within five years of enrollment. 



Placement in Employment and/or Continuing Postsecondary Education 

3P1 Percentage of program completers in a given fiscal year who were employed in the 3 rd quarter 
after graduation and/or who were enrolled in the Illinois public higher education (recorded in the 
shared database) in the academic year following program completion. 



Retention in Employment 



3P2 Percentage of program completers that were employed in the 3rd quarter (as determined in 3P1 ) 
and still employed in the 4th quarter after program completion. 



Nontraditional Program Participation 

4P1 Percentage of learners enrolled in occupational programs leading to occupations that are nontra- 
ditional for their gender. 

4P2 Percentage of learners who completed occupational programs leading to occupations that are 
nontraditional for their gender. 



Definition of Postsecondary Threshold and Concentrator 

When a postsecondary student earns 12 credit hours during an academic year with the objective to 
complete a degree or an occupational certificate and the intent to enter a new occupation or improve 
their occupational skills, they have achieved the threshold and are considered a concentrator who will 
be included in the various measures. 




Chart 2-B(a) 

FY 2001 

Illinois Secondary Core Indicators and Performance Goals 

A. 1S1 Academic Skill Attainment (Interim) 

Percentage of CTE concentrators attaining a high school diploma. 

FY 1997 Baseline: 92.38% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 92.38% 

B. 1S2 Vocational Skill Attainment 

Percentage of CTE concentrators meeting the state standards for workplace skills as assessed 
by the Illinois Workplace Skills Assessment. 

FY 1998 Baseline: 49.29% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 50.29% 

C. 2S1 Secondary School Diploma Attainment 

Percentage of CTE concentrators attaining a high school diploma. 

FY 1991 Baseline: 92.38% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 92.38% 

D. 3S1 Placement in Employment and/or Postsecondary Education 

Percentage of CTE completers (as determined in 2S1) with valid social security numbers 
who were employed in the 2nd quarter after their graduation and/or who were enrolled 
in postsecondary education during the school year following their high school graduation. 

FY 1997 Baseline: 60.94% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 61.94% 

E. 4S1 Female and Male Learners’ Participation in Nontraditional Programs 

Percentage of learners enrolled in CTE programs leading to occupations that are 
nontraditional for their gender. 

FY 1998 Baseline: 15.66% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 15.91% 

F. 4S2 Female and Male Learners’ Completion of Nontraditional Programs 

Percentage of learners who completed CTE programs leading to occupations that are 
nontraditional for their gender. 

FY 1998 Baseline: 14.65% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 14.90% 







Chart 2-B(b) 

FY 2001 

Illinois Postsecondary Core Indicators and Performance Goals 



G. 1P1 Academic Skill Attainment (Interim) 

Percentage of occupational program majors who meet the threshold and complete an occupational 
certificate or associate degree or who are still enrolled or have transferred (composite) within five 
years of enrollment. 

FY 1997 Baseline: 63.51% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 64.51% 

H. 1P2 Occupational Skill Attainment (Interim) 

Percentage of occupational program majors who meet the threshold and complete an occupational 
certificate or associate degree or who are still enrolled or have transferred (composite) within five 
years of enrollment. 

FY 1997 Baseline: 63.51% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 64.51% 

I. 2P1 Program Completion 

Percentage of occupational program majors (PCS 1 .2) who meet the threshold who complete an 
occupational certificate or associate degree within five years of enrollment. 

FY 1997 Baseline: 48.79% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 49.79% 

J. 3P1 Placement in Employment and/or Continuing Postsecondary Education 

Percentage of program completers in a given fiscal year who were employed in the 3rd quarter after 
graduation and/or who were enrolled in the Illinois public higher education (recorded in the shared 
database) in the academic year following program completion 

FY 1997 Baseline: 77.63% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 78.63% 

K. 3P2 Retention in Employment 

Percentage of program completers that were employed in the 3rd quarter (3P1) and still employed in 
the 4th quarter after program completion. 

FY 1997 Baseline: 94.7% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 94.7% 

L. 4P1 Nontraditional Program Participation 

Percentage of learners enrolled in occupational programs leading to occupations that are 
nontraditional for their gender. 

FY 1999 Baseline: 13.98% 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 14.48% 

M. 4P2 Nontraditional Program Completion 

Percentage of learners who completed occupational programs leading to occupations that are 
nontraditional for their gender. 

FY 1999 Baseline: 13.98% (3-year average from FY97-FY99) 

FY 2001 Projected Performance: 12.67% 



Chart 2-C(a) 




INSTRUCTIONS 
Indicate time period. 

Break days into quarters - four quarters per day 
Account for 100% of time. 

Identify population served - (for local planning purposes) Students with 
Disabilities (H), Disadvantaged (D), Limited- English- Proficient (LEP), 
Nontraditional (NT) (Optional and for your planning purposes) 

Activity 

Examples 



SD (Individuals with Disabilities) 
ED (Economically Disadvantaged) 
AD (Academically Disadvantaged) 
LE (Limited English Proficient) 

NT (Not Necessary to Input) 

SP (Single Parent) 

DH (Displaced Homemaker) 



1 . 


Inservice 


9. Outreach/Recruitment 


2. 


Technical Assistance 


10. Placement 


3. 


Assessment 


11. Transition 


4. 


Planning and Coordination 


12. Sick Leave 


5. 


Developmeht/Adaptation of Materials 


13. Vacation Day, Personal Day 


6. 


Interaqency Collaboration 


,14._Duties-not-related-to-Speeial 


7. 


Professional Development *■’ •< 


15. 


8. 


Direct Student Contact 
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Chart 2-C(a) (continued) 

Activity Code Descriptions 

The Time Distribution (TD) Sheet sample forms contain several activity codes designed specifically for special 

populations coordinating personnel. Explanations of the first II codes on theTD sheets are provided below. 

Activities should be written to fit local needs. 

1. Inservice: Provision of inservice activities for career-technical education staff, special education staff, reme- 
dial staff, counselors and administrators, tutors, and paraprofessionals 

2. Technical Assistance: Consultation service provided to a client to meet specific needs 

3. Assessment: Assessment or coordination of assessment of special populations students 

4. Planning and Coordination: Planning and Coordination of supplementary services for special populations 
students 

5. Development/Adaptation of Materials: Identification/development of special instructional materials and/or 
adaptation of existing career-technical education materials 

6. Interagency Collaboration: Collaboration with other agencies providing services to special populations 
students 

7. Professional Development: Activities that increase the knowledge and/or ability of staff members to function 
in their positions. This would include attendance at seminars, conferences, etc. 

8. Direct Student Contact: Working directly with students, e.g., tutoring 

9. Outreach/Recruitment: Activities designed to attract and enroll special populations students into career- 
technical education programs 

10. Placement: Activities designed to place students into additional training or education, military service, or 
employment 

11. Transition: Activities designed to assist students in the outcome-oriented process of going from school to 
employment and/or further education/training 





Chart 2-C(b) 




Jane Doe is 1/2 time Special Populations Coordinator and 1/2 time Tech Prep Coordinator 



four quarters per day 



INSTRUCTIONS 
Indicate time period. 

Break days into quarters ■ 

Account for 100% of time. 

Identify population served - (for local planning purposes) Students with 
Disabilities (H), Disadvantaged (D), Limited- English- Proficient (LEP), 
Nontraditional (NT) (Optional and for your planning purposes) 



Activity 

Examples 

1. Inservice 

2. Technical Assistance 

3. Assessment 

4. Planning and Coordination 

5. Development/Adaptation of Materials 

6= — Interagency-Collaboration 



SD (Individuals with Disabilities) 
ED (Economically Disadvantaged) 
AD (Academically Disadvantaged) 
LE (Limited English Proficient) 

NT (Not Necessary to Input) 

SP (Single Parent) 

DH (Displaced Homemaker) 



7. Professional Development 



10. Placement 

11. Transition 

12. Sick Leave 

13. Vacation Day, Personal Day 

14. Duties not re lated to “Special Populations" 
"T5TTeclTPrep Planning 

16. Tech Prep Inservice/Staff Development 
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Chapter III 

GATHERING AND 
USING DATA TO 
IMPROVE PERFORMANCE 







Perkins mandates continual 
improvement. 



CHAPTER III 

Gathering and Using Data 
to Improve Performance 

The Perkins Act is one of several laws advocating continuous improvement. 
Through its core indicators and performance measures, the act mandates 
that educators regularly examine programs and activities to improve the 
quality of teaching and learning. Educators are encouraged to apply the data 
for program improvement systemically at all levels, including the classroom, 
department, program, agency, region, and state. (See summaries of education 
reform laws and initiatives in Chapter V, Crosswalk with Other Initiatives, Part 
II: Common Themes and Interface of Educational Reform Laws.) 



Use data to improve. 



The ultimate goal of collecting data and achieving Perkins accountability 
measures is to help LEAs and State agencies continuously improve. Perkins 
performance measures are set so that LEAs can demonstrate their success 
and identify areas for improvement. Measuring progress, being accountable 
for results, and making changes based on reliable data are vital aspects of 
continuous program improvement (U.S. Department of Education, 1999b). 



Professional Development Tip: 
Invite local data collection 
personnel to describe 
systemwide data collection 
practices. 



At a time when data, performance measures, and standards are leading 
the reform, it becomes critical to collect, monitor, and understand what 
information is most relevant to achieving the goals. Most LEAs maintain a 
variety of data, but do not examine the data in a systematic way to assess 
the quality and value of what they are collecting. 



For continuous improvement to occur, teams and individuals must develop 
a process that identifies goals, strengths, and weaknesses. They must 
also develop strategies and methods to monitor the process. Performance 
improvement requires broad participation, with input from diverse stakeholder 
groups. The Illinois State Plan provides for this essential input through 
participatory planning. Basically, participatory planning is a systematic 
process that provides procedures for making learners, parents, educators, 
and community residents viable parts of the educational decisionmaking 
process. This process includes planning, implementing, and evaluating 
career-technical education (CTE) programs and support services for special 
populations students. Participatory planning is outcome-oriented and leads to 
learner employability and/or preparation for further training. In addition to the 
participants suggested, the following stakeholders should be considered: 



Participatory planning 
minimally includes the 
following individuals: 

-► Learners 
-► Parents 
-► Instructors 
Employers 

-► Other community leaders 



Learners 
Parents 
Instructors 
Employers 

Other community leaders 
Department chairs 
Career or guidance counselors 
Principals-and-other-sehool-administrators- 
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Other school staff members 
Superintendents and other district administrators 
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School board members 
Union leaders 

State or regional education agency staff members 
Postsecondary education representatives 



Certain activities are integral to effective participatory planning. The 
following are key responsibilities of the participatory planning committee: 

Evaluate current and needed CTE programs and activities. 

Improve communication among parents, learners, educators, and 
community residents. 

-► Analyze support services for special populations learners. 

Identify long-range professional development needs. 



Key responsibilities of the 
participatory planning 
committee 




Chart 3-C: CTE Codes and 
Short Definitions 




Resource: FERPA Information, 
Family Policy Compliance 
Office, U.S. Department of 
Education, 400 Maryland 
Avenue, SIA< Washington, DC 
20202-4605, (202) 260-3887, 
fax (202) 260-9001 



Illinois data system is ahead of 
the race. 




Each district must submit its performance information completely and 
correctly to ISBE to remain eligible to receive Perkins funds. To assist 
in collecting and reporting performance data, ISBE developed the Illinois 
Student Information System (ISIS) for Secondary Career and Technical 
Education Program. ISIS provides a database of annual student records; in 
addition, ISBE’s Performance Management Information System software 
tabulates the required performance information and returns it to each local 
district for use in school improvement planning. 

The systematic collection of appropriate data is useful for identifying the 
gaps in the learners’ progress toward mastery of knowledge and skills, and 
ultimately, for evaluating program improvement. For special populations 
learners, the identification of areas needing improvement is particularly 
important to ensure that all learners are receiving equal access and 
quality programs. (See Chart 3-C: Career-Technical Education Special 
Populations Codes and Definitions.) 

With greater focus on performance outcomes for all learners in Perkins 
III, the success of special populations students is essential to meet and 
exceed the performance levels of the individual educational entities and 
the entire state. It becomes critical that special populations student data 
are collected and accurate. For secondary CTE programs, ISIS provides 
valuable performance information to help LEAs monitor their performance 
for continuous improvement. Chart 3-A(a): Illinois Student Information 
System contains a comprehensive list of required and optional data 
elements for program improvement. Local districts are required to enter 
requested student demographic and course enrollment information. The 
State Board’s authority to collect the course and student data entered 
into ISIS is provided by the federal Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act (FERPA). This act requires that all student information collected be 
maintained and safeguarded by the State Board. Student names, social 
security numbers, and other personal identification numbers will be kept 
confidential and will only be used to meet Perkins reporting requirements. 
Chart 3-A(b): Collecting social security numbers provides some advice 
and procedures. Obtaining social security numbers enables the State to 
match data with higher education and employment records to determine 
what happens to students after they leave high school. It is essential 
that schools inform students that supplying their social security numbers 
is voluntary and that this information will be used only for educational 
research. 

To meet the accountability and data collection requirements of Perkins 
III, Illinois is building upon and adjusting its current data collection and 
reporting systems. Rather than reinventing a system and creating undue 
hardship for local programs, data related to the attainment of performance 
measures are being integrated with present practices for improved 
reporting of information. Increased importance on learner participation and 



completion of nontraditional occupation, ISBE, ICCB, and Occupational 
Information Coordinating committee have worked together to develop a 
method for establishing Illinois’ list of nontraditional programs. Chart 3-B: 
List of Nontraditional Programs provides Classification of Instructional 
Programs (CIP) in nontraditional occupations and is available for both 
secondary and postsecondary institutions to use in gathering data. 



Performance Management Information System 

The ISBE developed the Performance Management Information System 
(PMIS) in response to the Perkins II call for a standards and measures 
system for use in local educational program evaluation processes. At 
the State level, PMIS functions as an information and accountability 
system, tracking learner progress and program improvement strategies. 
Each school year, ISBE staff updates the database that contains individual 
learner records for grades 9-12 and for community college students. The 
data is disaggregated, and reports are generated for selected cohorts as 
necessary for the purposes of evaluating their progress. As required in the 
law, the State reports on the success of each special population category. 



A comprehensive PMIS is the 
basis for .. . 

setting standards. 

-► directing resources. 

conducting comparisons. 
-► reviewing performance, 
conducting analysis. 



Illinois Student Information System 



In 1998, ISBE cre ated the Illinois Student Information System H SIS1 

a performance information software package, to replace the Vocational 
Information Management System (VIMS). Although the basic functions of 
VIMS are still retained, several enhancements, such as additional input 
fields to customize the software to the users’ needs have been added. 
Regional school and course information can be maintained for multiple 
fiscal years, allowing planning efforts to be noted for the next school 
year. Data are separately maintained in local school databases instead 
of regional databases housing all schools. Additional data elements for 
Education-to-Careers initiatives have been incorporated into the ISIS to 
track each learner’s Individualized Career Plans (ICPs), career pathways 
selected, and work-based learning activities experienced. The new 
updated ISIS includes user-defined fields, additional enrollment statuses, 
support services, and more user-friendly options. 

All learners — not only those enrolled in CTE courses — can be entered 
into the student record database, allowing a broad range of reporting 
capabilities. Reports reflecting learner progress are designed with a great 
deal of flexibility for student selection criteria. The new updated ISIS allows 
6th to 12th graders to be entered. This makes it possible to increase 
the number of reporting options available while decreasing the number 
of reports maintained within the system. For example, the ISIS can track 
work-based leaning activities to show evidence of integrated curriculum. 

In addition, the equitable participation, successful completion, and skills 
attainment of special populations can be extracted from the ISIS by special 
populations categories. 

Identification codes of special populations learners are still required but 
are simplified in the new version. With the changes of Perkins III special 



JS/S; Data - colloction oyct o m - 



for secondary LEAs 



Resource: ISIS Training 
Support, Office of Educational 
Services, (800) 252-4822, 
www.oes.siu.edu 



Increased reporting options 



Special populations codes 



Codes for special populations 
learners simplified 



— populations-definitionsrlSBErhas'modified the ISIS codes to reflect the 
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Charts 3-C, 3-D , and 3-E(a) 
show code changes. 



Charts 3-E(a) & (b) 



Special populations data 
strongly encouraged but not 
mandated. 



Charts 3-F(a) & (b) 



“ current law. Chart 3-C: Career-Technical Education Special Populations 
" Codes and Definitions, provides an updated list and description. Please 
D note that single parents and displaced homemakers have been added to 
1 the special populations codes. For a quick overview of the changes from 
1 the old to new codes, see Chart 3-D: Changes in Identification Codes. 

1 The old codes will not be acceptable in ISIS and will generate errors. ISIS 
| users must revise and update the ISIS specifications to reflect the changes 
[ before uploading learner information into ISIS programs. 

jj Instead of subcategories of individuals with disabilities, only one code 
for disability conditions is required; however, for greater accuracy and 

* performance analysis, subcategories of the disability conditions under 

D Perkins III are still available for local use. ISBE has modified the special 
I populations H-codes so that they are within the State and federal guidelines 
i and aligned with the special education categories and definitions. Please 
I refer to Chart 3-E(a): Changes in Special Populations H-Codes and Chart 
| 3-E(b): Disability Conditions. LEAs are encouraged to use the H-codes to 
j better monitor the performance of individuals with disabilities. 

J Unlike Perkins II, Perkins III does not mandate the monitoring of equitable 
“ participation nor require data on supplementary services for special 

* populations; however, to fully support learners, identification and support 
U services data should be gathered to determine both the need and the 

D effectiveness of the support services. The State recognizes that support 
I services are critical to overcoming barriers that special populations 
I students may have to successfully participate in CTE programs. ISBE 
| has updated the ISIS service and activity codes to reflect the suggested 
| supports necessary to assure successful performance for special 
j populations students. Chart 3-F(a): New Service and Activity Codes and 
I Chart 3-F(b): Definition of Services and ISIS Codes are intended to help 
n LEAs to assess their special populations learners’ needs and to monitor 
n the services and activities provided. Since not all activity and support 
! services are allowable expenditures through Perkins funds, collaboration 
: with other funding sources and personnel is required to leverage Perkins 
J dollars with other. available resources. 

| The State has provided guidelines regarding services and expenditures 
|| applicable to various categories of special populations learners. Chart 3-G: 
| Funding Matrix of Supplementary Services for Special Populations can 
I assist in determining services that are eligible for Perkins funding. The 
I intended use of these charts is to assist LEAs, maximize and leverage 
I local and federal dollars with other sources, and to help local entities 
“ determine additional services that may be needed by any population. 

„ (Excerpts from ICCB and ISBE, July 25, 2000) 



Illinois Community College Board’s Management 
Information System (ICCB-MIS) 



ICCB-MIS: Data collection 
system for community colleges 



In 2000-2001, colleges will 
report special populations. 



The Illinois Community College Board (ICCB) maintains a separate 
Management Information System (MIS) for data related to all learners 
participating in the State’s community colleges. The data consists of 
individual student records on a number of variables of interest to ICCB 
and the college. ICCB-MIS includes data on learner classification by 




curriculum, course enrollment, credit hours, occupational follow-up, special | 
populations, and other data related to the Perkins III core indicators. The j 

• data collected from all the community colleges are incorporated into the n 

PMIS (ISBE, 2000a). 



Collecting Useable Data at the Postsecondary Level 



The critical considerations involved in data collection are (1) the need for 
the data, (2) value of the data collected, and (3) the time available to 
manage the information once it is collected. Although all data has some 
value, its relative worth to program improvement is determined by its 
relationship to worker time and volume of data. Therefore, it is crucial for 
program administrators to develop the ability to weigh these factors and 
make decisions about data collection based upon the available resources 
and the subsequent uses of the information. The process outlined below 
may assist in making these decisions to the best advantage of the program: 



1. Determine the data that you need. 

-*• Look closely and carefully at the reports for which data are needed. 
Consider the questions that are repeatedly being asked but haven’t been 
answered. Answers to recurring questions result in better management. 
Analyze the process that is in place and the information personnel 
use to communicate and report. 

— Ant i c i pat e the den l ands u f new iniilaiives. l-or every Known reporting 
variable there will be at least two unknowns variables. Growth lies in 
the unknown variables. 




2 . 



Assess existing information before making new forms and processes. 
-► What data have been collected for other reasons? By whom has it 
been collected? 

Access the data for your purposes. 

-► Identify your program’s usable data. 

-► Identify your institution’s usable data. 

Be aware of confidentiality issues. 

Assess all data for validity. 

-*■ Assess data applicability. 

->- Assess data volume. 

Constantly consider how the data relate to existing reports. 

-► Constantly consider how the data relate to the unanswered questions. 
Don’t include it unless they have more value than the time required 
to enter them. 



Things to consider: 

Need for the data 
Value of the data 
Time to manage the data 




Professional Development 
Tips: 

Invite local and State data 
collection personnel to 
describe data collection 
value and actual or 
potential data uses. 
Become familiar with 
database software. 

Hold a session with 
— colleagues to share 
methods for collecting 
data individually and 
agencywide. 

Publish or disseminate and 
discuss data showing 
improvement. 



3. Work toward systems and procedures that eliminate paper. 

-► Identify strategies or procedures that will get data into the computer 
as quickly as possible. 

-► Biographical data are often entered in more than one database in 
the same institution. Work toward shared databases or electronic 
conversion of information from database to database. 

Rely on databases as the final repository. This will result in less 
reliance on paper and ultimately more accurate reports. 

If paper forms must be used to collect data, minimize the number 
of forms used. 



Share your database. 
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Understand your data. 



Empower others to collect 
relevant data. 



Analyze the data. 




Professional Development Tip: 
Arrange for a workshop on 
basic statistics. 



4. Know your data. 

Personalize the data collection system by empowering all levels of 
staff involved to claim the importance of their parts in the data 
collection process. 

Report writers should understand the data entry process. The user 
is ultimately responsible for identifying problems and beginning the 
process to repair the problems. Therefore, learn from those who 
understand the collection and entry of your data. In many cases, the 
staff members who enter the data know it better that the users or 
report writers. 

Don’t reinterpret data. Be very cautious of data that must be coded 
before it is entered. Coding takes time. Complicated criteria are 
required in coding and they often result in errors. Coded data are 
interpreted data and can, therefore, be misleading. 

-► Don’t overinterpret the data. Data collection is a quantitative process; 
don’t try to make it something it’s not. Resist the urge to convert 
qualitative data into quantitative data. The conversion is always 
relative to the converter. If converted data are used, be cautious 
when relying on them in reports. 

5. Analyze the data as they are entered, and use the analysis as the basis 
of reporting. 

Reporting and analysis is the most profitable product of a database. 
The process loses credibility with participants if no action or benefits 
are seen. 

Partially recorded data cost workers time and yield no value. 

Data entry is the cost of a database. 

Check to be sure that the data is entered properly. 

Check to be sure that the database stores the information intended. 
Check to be sure that the reports that you need can be written with 
the data available. 



Write the report. 



6. Write the reports that the end user requests. 

-► Information compiled to complete any report is wasted if action is not 
taken to complete the report. 

Staff time is wasted if the data are not seriously considered and used 
to improve programs. 

-► The value of any database lies in how the data are used. 

-*■ The end users know what they need better than the report writer. 

-► Reports that can only be interpreted by the writer may be of limited 
value. 

-*■ The best reports are written by the end user for their own use. 



| Contributed by Bobby Peak, Southeastern Illinois Community College. 
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In keeping with this process and activities, MPR Associates, a leading 
educational consultant firm, has designed an approach with worksheets 
and charts to help stakeholders support local performance improvement 
initiatives. The workbook, At Your Fingertips: Using Everyday Data 
to Improve Schools (Levesque, Bradby, Ross, Teitelbaum, & MPR 
Associates, 1998) provides a systemic approach to assist educators 
advance to a common goal to use data to improve performance and to 
recognize hard-won accomplishments. The following are descriptions of six 
steps for continuous improvement adapted from the MPR workbook: 




Resource: At Your Fingertips: 
Using Everyday Data to 
Improve Schools 



Step One 
Step Two 
Step Three 
Step Four 
Step Five 
Step Six 



Establish Goals 11 

Identify Related Outcomes, Practices, and Resources “ 

Determine Data' Sources and Indicators I 

Examine the Data I 

Set Performance Targets I 

Monitor Performance Over Time | 



Step One: Establish Goals 11 

| Having goals helps drive 

Establishing goals helps drive performance. Perkins III has defined the j performance. 

core indicators, and the State has established the performance goals for n 

• each LEA. Illinois has aligned the State goals with the national objectives „ 

defined in Perkins III and has attempted to make them meaningful, J 

realistic, and complementary to other state and national educational “ 

reform initiatives. Use Chart 3-H: Establishing Goals for Improvement as * Chart 3-H 
needed to determine local goals. D 



Step Two: Identify Related Outcomes, Practices, and Resources j where do you want to be? 

Once the goal is established, identify the specific outcomes you are 1 

interested in measuring. It may be participation or completion rates in [ 

CTE programs or workplace readiness skills. See Chart 3-1: Determining | Chart 3-1 
Outcomes, Practices, and Resources for a template to identify outcomes, j 
practices, and resources. I 

Determine the Performance Indicators or Outcomes J Chart 3-J 

List the outcomes you want learners to gain and achieve. Performance | 
indicators are statistics that help measure progress on your outcomes, | 
practices, and resources. Indicators are usually expressed as counts, g 
averages, percents (%s), or rates. Use Chart 3-J: Examples of Learner n 
Outcomes as needed. „ 



Identify the Educational Practices 



Chart 3-K 



List the strategies to achieve or imprQve,your targeted learner 
outcomes, including curriculum, instruction, assessment method s, and 
-supporting“structurerUse'Chart 3-K: Examples of Educational Practices 
as needed. 




Professional Development Tip: 
Attend an ISIS training class. 
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Chart 3-L jj Identify the Educational Resource 

| List the resources you have, including learners, staff, community 
j support, physical plant, equipment, and budget. Think outside the box 
n and look for other sources. Use Chart 3-L: Examples of Educational 
U Resources as needed. 

Chart 3 -m J Evaluate the Relationships of the Outcomes, Practices, and Resources 

I Use Chart 3-M: Evaluating Outcomes, Practices, and Resources to help 

I evaluate whether the relationships you identified in Chart 3-1 are strong 

n enough to justify data collection, support data analysis, and lead to valid 
H conclusions. 

J After reviewing the examples, consider the following questions: 

U -*■ What learner outcomes do you think are the most important for your 

II goals? 

I What educational practices do you think are most important for your 
I goals? 

| What educational resources do you think are most important for you 
| goal? 



How do you get where you 
want to be? 



Use PMIS/ISIS data collection 
system to help . . . 

-► track progress. 

-► compare against other 
benchmark goals . 

-► find patterns. 

Use other existing data 
sources. 



Step Three: Determine Data Sources and Indicators 

As previously described, Illinois is fortunate to have the PMIS and ISIS, 
which provide data on the progress of CTE learners and members of 
special populations. It is important to align Perkins data sources with the 
broader objectives of school/program improvement. By integrating Perkins 
data into school/program improvement, LEAs can examine Perkins data 
for other purposes: (1) to track progress, (2) to compare against other 
benchmark goals, and (3) to find patterns that reveal progress or 
weakness over time. The information from PMIS and ISIS can shed light 
on which groups of learners are performing well, which are losing ground, 
and what programs and services are the most effective. 

PMIS and ISIS cannot meet the LEAs’ total information needs, however, 
and supplemental data should be reviewed. This is especially true for 
members of special populations. Additional data and monitoring may 
be necessary to provide timely intervention. The following charts and 
worksheets from At Your Fingertips emphasize using existing data to 
supplement the PMIS and ISIS data as well as other data sources for 
information on instructors, the administration, and the LEAs: 



Chart 3-N H ->■ Chart 3-N: Examples of Common Available Data Sources 

! This chart lists other data sources to complement the information 
„ already compiled by PMIS and ISIS. 



11 Chart 3-0: Priority Data Sources and Corresponding Performance 
Chart 3-0 I Indicators 

j This chart provides a list of data sources and corresponding 
„ performance indicators that can supplement Perkins data. 



Chart 3-P: Determine Your Data Sources and Performance Indicators 

Refer to the specific outcomes and related practices you identified in 
Chart 3-1 and determine the data sources and indicators. Performance 
indicators help paint a picture of systemic performance and identify 
practices that improve learner outcomes. This worksheet can assist 
in identifying your local data sources to help with the monitoring and 
evaluation of performance. 

The following are some questions to consider in relation to the goals: 

What relevant information do you personally collect, see, or use in a 
typical day? 

What relevant information do you know of that is collected by other 
teachers, departments, programs, or offices at your site? By an outside 
office or agency? 

What kinds of relevant information are used to support decisions 
actions, and changes at your site? 

What do you already know about your school’s performance on these 
goals? Where did you get your information? What existing data sources 
could be tapped to inform your goals? 0 

What new sources of information might be helpful? |] 

__JL 

Step Four: Examine the Data ^ 

After identifying the data sources and developing performance indicators, n Gather, examine, and interpret 

it is time to gather, examine, and interpret the data. A critical piece to ! the data, 

continuous improvement is constantly monitoring and evaluating reliable 

data. Good data can help clarify how LEAs can most effectively dedicate " 

their energy and resources for the greatest improvement and impact. ^ 

Ongoing analyses of data can determine timely program adjustments and D 
proactive intervention. D 

I 

Questions to consider in examining the data: 11 



| Chart 3-P 



. Professional Development Tip: 
U Get to know the other 
1 departments that collect 

[] data. 

n Invite the president or 

principal of your institution 
J to your meetings. 




Is the collection of data reliable and valid? [] 

What is the spread or distribution of your data? j 

How can you translate the data into concrete terms? I 

Is there a difference among important subgroups? I 

Is there a relationship among the outcomes, practices, and resources n 
data? 

-*• Is your data analyzed and communicated clearly? J 

Use Chart 3-Q: Evaluate Your Outcome Data to help you with the process. ^ Chart 3-Q 



Step Five: Set Performance Targets 

Set performance targets that are specific and measurable. It is also useful 
to set targets for related practices and resources to help achieve the 
performance measures. C 
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How will you know when you 
get there? 



Chart 3-R 



Identify strategies to improve 
performance. 

Charts 3-S and 3-T 



Monitor progress over time. 



Identify priorities, set 
improvement targets, and 
assign goals. 



Do you need to revise your 
goals or methods? 



” Perkins III performance measures are measurable targets that have been 
" set for the Perkins core indicators. ISBE and ICCB have set appropriate 
D performance measures for the Perkins core indicators for each LEA based 
D on available data from PMIS and ISIS. It is advised that LEAs consider 
I reviewing their performance targets with important stakeholder groups and 
I compare their performance with that of exemplary schools or programs, 

| national averages, and State and national performance standards. 

I 

| The authors of At Your Fingertips also recommend setting targets for 
| resource indicators. For example, your LEA might decide to reduce your 
I learner-instructor ratio from 25 to 17. Although reaching your target 
I of 17 learners per instructor may take considerable effort, setting this 
1 performance target can help generate a healthy discussion about how 
: best to allocate staff resources at your institution. Use Chart 3-R: Review 
^ for Improvement to consider relevant State and national performance 
j standards and questions for continuous improvement and change. 

D Questions to consider in setting performance targets: 

I 

I •*- What types of educational performance standards are being used in 
| your locality or state? 

| What local stakeholder groups could contribute information on 
| appropriate performance levels for your learners? 

I -► Among your peer institutions, which agencies are known for their 
I exemplary performance? 

I -► What data are available to compare programs or schools? 

jj Chart 3-S: Evaluate Performance on Your Outcome Indicators can help 
" with the process of setting realistic performance targets. Use Chart 
" 3-T: Develop Improvement Strategies to identify strategies to improve 
D performance on your indicators with team members. 

I 

I Step Six: Monitor Performance Over Time 

| Using the data requires monitoring progress over a period of time. Trends 
| in data can reflect how members of special populations are doing in 
| CTE programs, how well learners are transitioning into work or further 
I training, what subgroups of special populations are performing well or 
I need support, and which support services have the most significant 
I impact. Using the data can help identify priorities, set improvement targets, 
n and assign goals. The data can also reveal the impact of which strategies 
| are successful and which strategies need improvement. 

0 To generate useful information, review the hard data as well as conduct 
D personal interviews, learner surveys, observations, and focus groups. 

0 Document these and include with reports when appropriate. The personal 

1 testimonies and interviews often reveal more in-depth information about 
I the impact of the services and supports provided. For continuous 

| improvement, it is vital to scrutinize the data and conduct formal and 
J informal assessments of progress. 



If you see a trend in your performance indicator data, ask yourself the 
following questions: 



-»- Are there apparent trends in any of your learner outcome indicators? 

If so, what are they? If you do not have trend data, what is our general 
impression of how learners have performed on your outcome indicators 
in recent years? 

-*- Why do you think performance is headed in this direction? 

-*- Do you have any practice or input data to back up your hypotheses? 

->■ What additional information do you need to investigate further? 

-»- Which practices, support services, or strategies that are already in 
place at your school do you think will improve performance on your 
indicators over time? 

-»- What additional practices, supports services, or strategies might you 
adopt to improve performance on your indicators? 



Is there a trend? 

Transitions 

-*■ Performance of special 
populations subgroups 
-*■ Effectiveness of support 
services 

-*■ Impact of strategies 



A continuous improvement process 
does not have a clear beginning 
or end, and is constantly a work 
in progress. Monitoring the data 
requires a commitment by the entire 
educational system. Data monitoring 
also requires ongoing support: a 
willingness to self-evaluate; and 
careful analysis of practices, 
outcomes, and the uses of resources 



A continuous 
improvement process 
does not have a clear 
beginning or end, 
and is constantly. 
a work in progress. 




Questions to consider for continuous improvement: 



How are you performing on your core indicators? 

Are you progressing toward your performance measures? 
Why are you at your current level of achievement? 

How can you get better? 




Professional Development Tip: 
Discuss continuous 
improvement questions as a 
team. 



Chart 3-U: Monitor Performance is a sample template to monitor your 
performance over the year(s). 



As evidenced in this chapter, Perkins core indicators and performance 
measures are useful in helping educators to improve performance and 
the overall programs and supports offered to learners. The systematic 
approach presented by MPR Associates ensures that educators analyze 
and modify programs based on continuing assessment and data analysis. 
As the process presented here is followed, various needed practices, 
support services, and/or strategies will be recognized as part of a 
continuum of quality support. 



Chapter IV, Continuum of Quality Support for Learners, describes what a 
system of quality service delivery entails. When the services in this system 
are provided and the results recorded, valuable baseline data in regards 
to learner performance and specific needs for improvement are obtained. 

_T_his_suppor.tive,-systemic-proGess-assures-thaHearners-wilhreceive"the 
opportunity to meet or exceed State-adjusted levels of performance. 



Making Data Your Friend 
-*• Build on data and 
information you already 
collected. 

Seek expert help for 
complex data collection and 
analysis tasks. 

Make decisions based on 

data. 

Use the best practices 
of educational reform 
— strategies: 

Use research-based 
instructional strategies. 
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Chart 3-A(a) 

Illinois Student Information System (ISIS) List of Data Elements 

ISIS serves two important functions. Course and student data elements entered into the system generate the 
approved career-technical education course enrollment reimbursement data that provide access to accountability 
outcome data. Local districts are required to enter requested student demographic and course enrollment informa- 
tion. Listed below are the various data elements, along with the designation of required or optional. The optional 
items have been added over the years to assist local districts in meeting other reporting requirements and to 
generate data that is useful for local program improvement activities. The following data are included in ISIS: 

1 . Regional/Local Course Data - Required 

Each regional course must include an identification number, CIP code, name, credits, approval level, instruc- 
tional approach, semesters to complete, etc. This information is based upon the approval status of the course 
as assigned by ISBE. 

2 . Enrollment Data - Required 

Data in this field primarily includes the enrollment of students, by student ID, in approved courses. Student 
enrollment data and course information generate the reimbursement claim based upon the formula contained 
within the ISIS software. 

3. Student Record - Required/Optional 

The following specific data elements are contained in the student record. Please note that some are required 
while others are optional. The optional items are recommended for local use to assist in building a complete 
database. 



Reporting School ID 


Required 


Racial/Ethnic 


Required 


Student ID 


Required 


Enrollment/Graduation Status 


Required 


Last Name 


Required 


Tech Prep CIP 


Required 


First Name 


Required 


Grade 


Required 


Middle Name 


Optional 


ICP 


Optional 


Street Address 


Optional 


Career Interest Area 


Optional 


City 


Optional 


Overage/Underachiever 


Required 


State 


Required 


Special Populations Code 


Required 


Zip 


Optional 


Service Code 


Optional 


Phone 


Optional 


Assessment Code 


Optional 


Home School ID 


Required 


Guidance Code 


Optional 


Gender 


Required 


Transition Code 


Optional 


Social Security Number (SSN) 


** 


WBL Code 


Optional 


Birth Date 


** 







** Birth date or SSN (only one is needed - preferably SSN; see Chart 3-A[b]) 
Source: ISBE Memorandum, January 2000. 




Chart 3-A(b) 

Collecting Student Social Security Numbers 



Local districts wishing to receive state and federal funding for career-technical education must establish proce- 
dures to secure student social security numbers from those students enrolled in approved career-technical 
education courses. Students should be informed of the following: 

Disclosure of their social security numbers is “voluntary.” 

The reason their social security numbers are being solicited and what authority is requesting them. 

No penalty will be imposed for failure of the students to disclose their social security numbers. 

Their social security numbers will be used only for educational research (see Section 7 of the Privacy Act 
of 1974, USCA Sec. 552a). 

The following disclosure statement should be read or provided in writing: 

Disclosure of your social security number is voluntary. No legal right, benefit, or privilege will be denied as 
a result of any failure to disclose your social security number. 

Student social security numbers collected will be used for educational research purposes only and will 
primarily be used for employment tracking of vocational education program completers in accordance 
with the Carl D. Perkins Vocational F dnration law ?n 1 1 ^ P S a r ?ani nt nwg and P.u i h l »w ill Rw 
Stat. 1987, ch. 122, par. 697. 
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Chart 3-B 

List of Nontraditional Programs and CIP Codes 



Staff from the Illinois Community College Board (ICCB), Illinois State Board of Education (ISBE), and the 
Illinois Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (IOICC/SOICC) have worked together to develop a 
comprehensive list of nontraditional programs for use at both secondary and postsecondary institutions in our 
State. The approach used to create the nontraditional occupation and instructional program clusters was based 
on the 1998 Current Population Survey (CPS) nationwide census information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupations from the CPS for which the percentage of women employed was at or below 25% were considered to 
be nontraditional for women, and occupations for which the percentage of women employed was at or above 75% 
were considered to be nontraditional for men. The next step was to determine (a) if there was an approved ISBE 
secondary or (ICCB/ISBE) postsecondary program and (b) if there was an appropriate Occupational Employment 
Statistics (OES) occupational title that corresponded with the nontraditional. 

Nontraditional occupations for which both an Illinois instructional program and an appropriate OES occupational 
title could be found were included in the list of clusters. For each OES-CIP cluster in the final list growth rate 
percentages, salary ranges, program data, and enrollment/completer data were included. 

Sources of this information include the following: 

• Growth data from the 1996-2006 Substate Employment Projections System (IOICC) 

• Wage data from the 1998 Occupational Employment Statistics Wage Survey (Illinois Department of 
Employment Security) 

• Program data from the ICCB Curriculum Master File 

• Enrollment/completer data from the ICCB 1999 Annual Enrollment and Completion (A1) report (FY1999) 
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Chart 3-C 

Career-Technical Education 
Special Populations Codes and Definitions 



Codes 

SD 



ED 



NT 



SP 

DH 



Definitions and Service Eligibility Criteria 
Individuals with Disabilities 

The term “individual with a disability” means an individual with any disability as defined in Section 
3 of the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990.* The term “disability” means with respect to 
an individual with (A) a physical or mental impairment that substantially limits one or more of 
the major life activities of such an individual, (B) a record of such an impairment, or (C) being 
regarded as having such an impairment. The term “impairment” does not include characteristics of 
or predisposition to illness or disease. 

Individuals from Economically Disadvantaged Families, Including Foster Children 

The term “economically disadvantaged family or individual” refers to such families or individuals who 
are determined by the Secretary to be low-income according to the latest available data from the 
Department of Commerce. 

A. Secondary level identification may be made by the following criteria: 

• Eligibility for free or reduced-price school lunch 

• Eligibility for participation in programs assisted under the Workforce Investment Act 

• Eligibility for TANF/public assistance funds 

• Annual income of the individual or family is at or below the national poverty level or the 
Self-Sufficiency Standard for Illinois 

B. Postsecondary level identification may be made by the following: 

• Recipient of a Pell Grant or comparable State program of need-based financial assistance 

• Annual income of the individual or family is at or below the national poverty level or the 
Self-Sufficiency Standard for Illinois 

• Participant or participant’s family is a recipient of public assistance 

• Participant is eligible for participation in programs assisted under the Workforce Investment 
Act 

Individuals Preparing for Nontraditional Training and Employment 

The term “nontraditional training and employment” means occupations or fields of work — including 
careers in computer science, technology, and other emerging high-skill occupations — from which 
individuals from one gender comprise less than 25% of the individuals employed in each such 
occupation or field of work. 

Single Parents, Including Single Pregnant Women 

The term “single parent” means an individual who (A) is unmarried or legally separated from a 
spouse and (B)(i) has a minor child or children for which the parent has either custody or joint 
custody or (ii) is pregnant. 

Displaced Homemakers 

The term “displaced homemaker" means an individual who . . . 

A. i. has worked primarily without remuneration to care for a home and family and for that reason 

has diminished marketable skills. 

ii. has been dependant on the income of another family member but is no longer supported 
by that income. 

iii. is a parent whose youngest dependant child will become ineligible to receive assistance 
under part A of Title IV of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 601 et seq.) not later than two 
years after the date on which the parent applies for assistance under this title. 

B. is unemployed or underemployed and is experiencing difficulty in obtaining or upgrading 
employment. 



Chart 3-C (continued) 




Codes 



AD 







Definitions and Service Eligibility Criteria 

Individuals with Other Barriers to Educational Achievement 

Academically Disadvantaged 

An individual is considered disadvantaged if . . . 

A. his or her disadvantaged condition is a contributing factor to a lack of success. 

B. he or she is not succeeding or cannot be expected to succeed in career-technical education (CTE) 
without special assistance. 

i. Secondary level individuals may be identified by the following criteria: 

• Based on the results of standardized tests, are two grade levels below placement in reading, 
English, or math skills 

• Are receiving a grade of D or below in a CTE class and need support services to succeed 
in that class 

• Are CTE learners who are enrolled in a remedial course and who meet one or more of the 
criteria listed above 

ii. Postsecondary individuals may be identified by the following criteria: 

• Are performing at or below the 25th percentile on a standardized achievement or aptitude test 
in reading, writing, or math skills 

• Are receiving a grade of D or below in a CTE course and need support to succeed in 
that course 

• Are receiving ABE or ASE instruction 

• Are receiving instruction in a developmental class 

• Are on academic probation 



individuals wittrtlmifed English Proficiency 

The term “individual with limited English proficiency” means a secondary school student, an adult, 
or an out-of-school youth, who has limited ability in speaking, reading, writing, or understanding the 
English language, and . . . 

A. whose native language is a language other than English; or 

B. who lives in a family or community environment in which a language other than English is the 
dominant language. 
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Chart 3-D 

Changes in Identification Codes 



Old Codes 



New Codes 



All H codes 
D02 

D01.D03, D04 

L01 

NT 



SD (Individuals with Disabilities) 
ED (Economically Disadvantaged) 
AD (Academically Disadvantaged) 
LE (Limited English Proficient) 

NT (Not Necessary to Input) 

SP (Single Parent) 

DH (Displaced Homemaker) 



The special populations, services, and activities codes have been changed to comply with Perkins III. The coding 
has moved from very specific to a more general format. 

ISIS will automatically convert special populations and activities codes upon the completion of the Year End 
Process (Rollover) and loading of the 2000.02 update diskettes. Old codes will not be acceptable in ISIS and 
will generate errors. Download users must redo specifications to reflect the changes before uploading student 
information into ISIS. 



Chart 3-E(a) 

Changes in Special Populations H-Codes 



The Illinois State Board of Education has modified the special populations H-codes so that they are within the State 
and federal guidelines. The new H-codes are aligned with the special education categories and definitions. Although 
codes for individual disability conditions are no longer required at the state level, they are provided here for 
local use. By using codes, the effectiveness of services can be monitored for improvement. 

H03, HI 3, and H14 have been removed. 

H02, H04, H05, H07, H08, H1 1 , H12, and H15 have been renamed. 



Old Codes New Codes 



H02 


Hard of Hearing 


H02 


Hearing Impairment 


H03 


Deaf 


H02 


Hearing Impairment 


H04 


Speech/Language Impaired 


H04 


Speech and/or Language Impairment 


H05 


Visually Impaired 


H05 


Visual Impairment 


H06 


Behavior/Emotional Disorder 


H06 


Behavior/Emotional Disorder 


H07 


Physically Handicapped 


H07 


Physical Impairment 


H08 


Other Health Impairment 


H08 


Health Impairment 


H09 


Deaf-Blind 


H09 


Deaf-Blind 


H11 


Learning Disabled 


H11 


Specific Learning Disability 


H12 


Trainable Mentally Handicapped 


H12 


Mental Impairment 


H13 


Educable Mentally Handicapped 


H12 


Mental Impairment 


H14 


Severe/Profound Mentally Handicapped 


H12 


Mental Impairment 


H15 


Autistic 


H15 


Autism 


H16 


Traumatic Brain Injury 


H16 


Traumatic Brain Injury 


H17 


Students with Disabilities Not in 
Special Education 


H17 


Students with Disabilities Not in 
Special Education 



